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Lectures. 


HE ROMANTIC LITERATURE OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
FIVE LECTURES, to be delivered on TUESDAYS (5 r.m.), 
By @. R. 8. MEAD, Editor of ‘The Quest’ and ‘The Quest Series,’ 
AT CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Feb. 22. THE KNIGHTLY QUEST OF THE KING'S SON. 
Mar. 2. THE HEAVENLY DANC . AND PIPSR. 
BY bt SEY EYES. 
Mar. 16. UNION TN HEIG GHT AND DEPTH. 
Mar. 23. THE VICTOR'S HEAVENLY RUBE. 
Admission to each Lecture, 28. 6d. 








Exhibitions. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AR RELIEF EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE FEBRUARY 27. 
DAILY 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 





OFAL BOCESTY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
NGRAVERS, 54, PALL MAUL EAS T &*. 
sera ANNU. AL EXHIBITION. OPKN DAILY, 
Admission 1s. W. GORDON MEIN, "Bene. 


HE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 


PAINTERS. 
BINTH Sxmeneseer, at ROYAL INSTITUTE GAULLERIES, 
, PICCADILLY. Now Open, 10-4. One Shilling. 











Situatiens Varant. 
QITY OF WORCESTER 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS (with Secondary School training) 
REQUIRED in MAY next. 

Subjects :—English, History, Elementary Mathematics, Elementary 
Iatin, Singing, porte yt and Games. Applications should be 
made on or before FEB KY 23 by letter, addressed to the under- 
signed, and should toner ‘particulars as to age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, gene ay training. 

Salary 90/. 

2 DUC ‘*K WORTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 


Victoria inetitute, Worcester. 








(ovENTEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Committee invite applications for the t of JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT MASTER at the MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
The salary offered is 85/. per annum. Teaching hours not more than 
fifteen per week (day and evening). 

Candidates must possese at least the Art Class Teacher's Certificate, 
or have passed the #xamination in Drawing, and must os rialized 
in one or more subjects such as Modelling, Design, eference 
will be given to candidates with some knowledge of an ails craft. 

Form of application and particulars of the duties will be forwarded 
by the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolecap 

envelo and must be returned, sity com eee 10t later than 
SATURDAY March 13, 1915. RNER, Secretary. 
ication Officer, Coventry, February 11, ce 











west RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MEXBOROUGA AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
REQUIRED for NEXT TERM an ASSISTANT MI8TRESS with 
good qualifications in History and English. Games essential. Salary 
1102., Tine by 57. annually to 160/., and then by special recommenda- 


tion to 2 
In fixing the initial salary allowance will be made for previous ex- 


perience. Each year of service in a school in the West yo will 
count as a year, and each year in a school outside the West Riding 


will count as three- quarters of a year. 
Apply before MARCH 1 to 
SAAC W. CHIPP, Clerk to the Governors. 
Secondary School, Mexborough. 





BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY for the Higher Elementary School for 
Bae TWO FORM MASTERS (Trained and Certificated) for English 
and Geography respectively, for the period of the War. Commencin ng 
wary 1002. to 1402. per annum according to qualifications and exper: 

ce. 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, members of the Committee 
Will be considered a disqualification. 
returned AT ONCE, 


For form of application, which should be 
i OBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 


ap 
"Education Office, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
February 16, 1915. 








RIFYSGOL CYMRU. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

THREE FELLOWSHIPS, each of the annual value of 1251., 
(enahie for two years, are open to Graduates of this University. 
é ere, — be. received before bays, Park 1, 1915, by = 

niversi stry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, rom 
whom further "information ant be obtained 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Cc or LIBRARIAN. 

The Public Library invite licati for the ition 
of CHIEF LIGEARIAN Only applications from well-ec es 
candidates with at least ten yeirs’ experience of library work will 
considered. The position is a whole-time appointment. Salary 2501, 
per arnum, to be increased by 251. in the year 1917, 237. year 1919, 157 
year 1921, ‘and 102. year 1923, to a maximum of 325/. per annum, 
subject to satisfactory service. A deduction of 3 per cent from the 
salary will be made for superannuation 

Applications marked oe mg al stating age and qualifica- 
tions, and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, r reach the undersigned not later than SATURDAY, 
February 27, 1 

y anne Bak directly or ee, oe be a disqualification. 

y 


Ont, 
W. COOK, Town Clerk. 





_ Town Hall, Wallasey, February 12, ms 


HE APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSOR 
of ENGLISH to the COLLEGE of His Highness the MABA- 
RAJA OF TRKAVANCURE, at TRIVANDRUM 

A_ PROFESSOR Of ENGLISH is required for the MAHA- 
RAJAH'S COLLEGE at TRIVANDRUM. The appointment is not 
in the Indian Fducational Service. 

Candidates should be University Graduates in Honours, and not 
more than 30 years of age. Special knowledge of English and 
Philology is an essential quatification and some experience of teaching 
these subjects is desirable. #xperience of the Kesidential System in 
force in tnglish Schools or Universities is also desirable. The selected 
candidate should be prepared to take part in Athletics and encourage 
outdoor Games among the S-udents. 

The salary cffered is Ke. 690 a month, rising by annual increments 
of Ks. 50 a month to Rs. 750 a month. An allowance of Rs. 50 a 
month as house rent will be made. 

Candidates who wish to he considered for this post should submit 
their applications AS_SOON AS POSSIBLE in covers marked ‘ C.A.” 

to TAs SHCKETARY, RVUARKD OF EDUCATION, WHITERALL, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Collection of Old Glass, the Property of HERBERT 
ALLEN, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
a Rar S ic - WEDNESDAY, February 24, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the COLLECTION of O1.D ENGLISH and oth 
GLASS, mostly of the Eighteenth Century. . a eee 
May be viewed two age prior. . ee may be had. 








LONDON, 8.W., from whom further pyr ae 
Scottish Candidates should apply to THE SEOR BTA RY. jSCUTCH 
EVUCATION DEPAKTMENT, WHIT#HALL, LONDON, 8.W. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 


all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 


M 8S. WANTED AT 
for 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 
Write for appointment or send work, in pea A case enclosing stamps 
for reply or return of 





ONCE 


Address : 
POTTER & ©O., Holborn House, 22, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
"Phone : Holborn 318, 








Miscellaneous. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 

s Gate, St. James's Park, 8.W. Tel.: 5691 Victoria. Miss 

PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’s 

Government. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arranged. Research 

Work Foreign and English. Private Secretaries and Indexers trained 
THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 


Cype-Wiritins, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICER, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
entra’ 


AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 





STORIES, 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks, 


inthe — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
iality. Accuracy and Dispatch 
Mies RISDON, Srodina, 28, Alexandra Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 








YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Ceasieat Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; , tntoemmedinte 
Arti London Research, Revision, Shorthan AMBRIDGH 
TYPR- WRITING OFFIOE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHL Ww.o 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


UTHORS’ -MSS., - NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, and all kinds of TYPE- WRITING executed accurately 
and promptly. Clear Carbon copies guaranteed. First-class references. 
Moderate charges.—Mrs. MacPH EHR, 5, Palace Road, Hornsey, N 








LJBBABIES INDEXED. Cuttings Arranged 
and Indexed. Terms moderate.—W. R., 64, Sterndale Road, 
West Kensington. 


RANSLATION, Indexing, Research, Articles, 

and other Literary Work. Classics, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Portuguese. Varied experience. Moderate terms.—Miss 
LBY, 25, 8t. Stephen’s Road, Bayswater. 





YPE-WRITING and DUPLICATING executed 
eared poomptiy and accurately.—F. BATH, 53, Bushwood Road, Kew, 


IKES | & SIKES, Type- waiting Offices, 223, 

Hammersmith Road, W.—Authors’ Plays and Actors 

Parts ; Legal, General, and Commercial Documents ; written 
Facsimile Letters ; Lessons. References. Established 18 








APICLES WANTED FROM _ REPRE.- 


SENTATIVES OF THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 
CHINA, INDIA, ITALY, JAPAN, 
RUSSIA. 

For further information apply to F., 

ATHEN UM PRESS, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Law Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Cha‘ ouT. Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. February 25, at 1 o'clock, VALUAB E LAW BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of A. D. TYSSEN, Esq., of the Inner 

Temple, comprising a complete Set of the Law Reports, ‘poly noted up, 
te the anotker Set to 1910, and a Series from 1875-6 to 1910-La 
from 1877 to 1914—Maritime Crses, 2 oe 
Quarterly Review, 29 vols.—Monro’s Acta Cancellariw, 1947—Ency- 
opedia of Forms, 17 vols.—Lumley’s Public Health Acte, 2 vols., 
1914, and a large Pelection of other Text Books, many being the latest 
Editions—Framed Cartoons from ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








DOPsLey’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


By the late W. P OOURTNEY. 
SEE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; Jom. 5, Feb. 2, April 13, ar 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 1907; Jan 4, March 7 April 25, June 13, 
Aug. 8, — 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, "1008 ; Jan. 23, Feb. 20, Ap 24, 
July 24, 1909. 
Price for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, 8s. 
JOHN ©. FRANCOIS and J. EDWARD FRANUIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


. hasicgiaaoateg BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
aEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912, 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 
JOHN ©. FRANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANOIB, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
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Insurance Companies. 


HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leaflet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


A_WEEKLY LINK WITH _ INDIA 
THE 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India. 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland Mail’ and 
‘The Homeward Mail’). 








The Paper is indispensable to every Anglo-Indian and 
to all who take an interest in our Dependency. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Price SIXPENCE, 


Two Editions, one for India, and one for Readers at Home. 








Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of a post card. 


Annual Subscription (including postage) £1. 


THE INDIAMAN is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents, but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, 
those interested should communicate with the Manager. 








THE ORIENTAL NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 


16-17, Devonshire Square, naman, E.C, 














DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.” "— British Weekly. 
* Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations, 
“Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
“A Drilliant book.” — Times 


* Particularly good.”—Acaden 
* Best Handbook to London over issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Illustrations, Maps ye and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 INustrations, Maps a and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. — 





1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 


Visitors to Edinbu _Briehton East bourne, Hastings, W 
ing, Bournemouth, Ferquer, ton, Sidmouth, ee. 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Newquay, 
Clovelly. ‘ifracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye a Severn 
vi Beth, | ye Mare, Maivern, Cheltenha: Lian- 
drindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tin Liangollen, ‘Aberyst h, 
Barmouth, Criccieth, "Pwiinet, Lian eae I Rhyl, Colwyn ‘ 
Saaort, ban y BR. = gy Snowdon, pawes ~~ 
armou westo roads, Buxton atlock, 
the Peak, Isle of ‘Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 


Liangollen’: Danuinetox & Co. London: Simrxin's. 
New York and Paris: Brxytano's. 
Raitwar Booxsra.s anp alt Booxse.iers. 





In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—“ If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 


Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constantinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested should 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 


THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. iim" """ 
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The Athenzeum and Co-operation 


We announced in our leading article of January 2 that 
we wished to establish ‘‘ The Athenzeum ”’ upon a basis of 
co-operation ; we shall be glad to add to the large list we 
already have of inquirers the name of any reader of 
“The Athenzeum” who is interested in this idea. 


REASONS FOR CO-OPERATION. 


We desire co-operation for two reasons: Firstly, 
that we may be able to rely in future, not on the 
assistance of capital or advertising revenue, but on 
the help given as required of those who believe in 
The Atheneum asa really useful organ of critical 
and independent thought. Secondly, that we may 
have the support of all such in our effort to establish 
a Referendum of thinking people throughout the 
world for the various subjects with which we deal. 


INFLUENCE OF 7HE ATHENAUM. 


The Atheneum has won and held, during the last 
eighty-six years, its place as a leading organ of 
Thought. Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts 
have been its principal arena, but those who have 
controlled its policy have not hesitated when 
occasion demanded to apply to questions outside 
that arena the unbiased and independent criticism 
which is its vazson d’étre. 


THE ATHENA: UM, 
11, Bream’s BuILDINGs, 
CuHANcERY Lane, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ENLARGEMENT OF CRITICAL SPHERE. 


This application was systematized at the beginning 
of 1914 by the issue of Special Supplements on 
such subjects as French Literature, Education, 
We desire to extend our 
range of criticism to the great problems which now, 


Sociology, Theology, &c. 


more than at any other time in our national, or 
rather our international, history, are facing us with 
Great work is to be 
done in the examination of the problems of the 
modern world of thought, and Zhe Atheneum has 
a great part to play in that work. 


A PRACTICAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SCHEME. 


We have prepared, and have already sent to many 


instant demand for attention. 


interested applicants, a detailed scheme explaining 
our objects and the methods which we propose to 
apply to these—in a word, the practical working of 
the co-operation which we are convinced is necessary 
for Zhe Atheneum, 


I wish to receive Details of your Co-operation Scheme. 


Name 


Address 





) 
| 
i 


Ser reese senna 


ES ay ee a 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
ABBAS II. 


(Ex-Khedive of Egypt). 
By the EARL OF CROMER. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Lord Cromer’s latest 
book will be welcomed by the student of 
Imperial affairs as a sequel, brief but in- 
valuable, to his ‘Modern Egypt.’ The 
supplement has all the great qualities of the 
work supplemented.” 


Arabia _ Infelix, or, the 


Turks in Yamen. By G. 
WYMAN BURY, Author of ‘The 
Land of Uz.’ With Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

*.* An up-to-date description of the 
country and people by a writer with an 
intimate knowledge of both. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The New Army in Train- 
ing. 16mo, sewed, 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 


26 vols. blue cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 
Life's Handicap. 2 vols. 

The Light that Failed. 2 vols. 
The Naulahka. 2 vols. 

Many Inventions. 2 vola. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW VOLS, 


Essays of Joseph Addison. 
Chosen and Edited, with a Preface and 
a few Notes, by Sir J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 
Observer.—‘‘ It was a good idea to include 
Addison’s essays in the capital Eversley 
Series...... Sir James Frazer’s introduction to 
these essays would have pleased the dear 
Joseph himself. It is a delicious piece of 
writing, exquisitely humorous and _ skilful. 
PANE As a literary jeu d’esprit this introduc- 
tion is comparable with Samuel Butler's 
* Quis desiderio.’ ” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, WITH CORRECTIONS. 
Dictionary of Political 
Economy. Edited by Sir R. H. 
INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. In 3 
vols. medium 8vo. Vol. I. A-E. 


Fourth Impression, with corrections. 
2la. net. — 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
One Hundred Poems of 
Kabir. Translated by RABIN- 


DRANATH TAGORE. With Intro- 
duction by EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 


What is Living and what 
is Dead of the Philosophy 
of Hegel. By BENEDETTOCROCE. 
Translated from the Original Text of 
the Third Italian Edition, 1912, by 


DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. M.R.A.S. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


(Immediately. 


Modern Philosophers: 
Lectures Delivered at the University of 
Copenhagen during the Autumn of 1902; 
and Lectures on Bergson 
delivered in 1913. By HARALD 
HOFFDING. Translated by ALFRED 
C. MASON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

(Immediately. 

*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post 

Sree on application. 





“MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of ‘Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. In some instances a word 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). 
value for the student of philology’ 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (7'%imes). 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 


9 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


“Tt will have a permanent 





READ 


The Outlook 


FOR THE 





BEST WAR ARTICLES 








EVERY SATURDAY 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





A Weekly Review of 
Politics, Art, Literature, 


Science, and Finance. 


Since the War began ‘“ The 
Outlook ” has maintained its 
high standard, and has not 
made any [reduction in its size 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 
Inland £0 14 0 £1 8 0 
Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free om 
application to the MANAGER, 


“Che Outlook,” 
167, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CONTENTS. PAGE 

REITSCHKE AND HIS WRITINGS — ea as — 
JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS ae ie ae -. 158 
HE ASIATIC DIONYSOS sa ee es Pm -- 158 
AMERICA OF THE AMERICANS ha = oo oe = 
60 


NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO . - on ae pa 
THE STUDY OF GERMAN AND RUSSIAN (The German 
Language ; Russian Grammar) f a 
ARCHBISHOP DARBOY AND SOME FRENCH TRAGEDIES 162 
PoLITICAL SECESSION AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR .. a ee a - ‘ ‘a 162 
Fiction (The Great Age ; Flower-of-the-Moon ; Hell’s 
Playground ; The Maid of the Whispering Hills ; 
Precious Waters; The Dark Tower; The Sea- 
Hawk ; His English Wife; Candytuft ; They who 
Question) .. “ fe se ae -. 163—164 
Our LiprRaky TABLE (An Old Highland Fencible 
Corps; Addison’s Poems and Plays; Malice in 
Kulturland) .. . a ee os -- 165 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK .. 165—166 
Miss BRADDON; THE LaTE Dr. T. K. CHEYNE; 
SHAKESPEARE “‘ APPRENTICED TO A BUTCHER” ; 
KIKUYU TRANSLITERATION wn -- 166—168 
LITERARY GOSSIP os ; - ‘ - 168 
SCIENCE—INSECTS AND MAN; THE DETERMINATION 
OF SEX ; SOCIETIES ; MEETINGS NEXT WEEK 169—170 
FINE ARTS—AN INTRODUCTION 10 FIELD ARCH#- 
OLOGY ; ANCIENT AND MEDLA:VAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN INDIA; THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS ; 
MODERN ETCHINGS; A BASQUE INSCRIPTION 170—172 








Mustc—GossiP ; PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK oo we 
DkAMA—A CRITICAL STUDY OF BERNARD SHAW; 
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Germany, France, Russia, and Islam. By 
Heinrich von Treitschke. (Jarrold & 
Sons and Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Treitschke, his Life and Works. Trans- 
lated into English for the First Time. 
(Same publishers, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is significant that no one thought it 
worth while to translate any of Treitschke’s 
writings into English until his country 
forced Europe into war. Many German 
historians of his day have long since been 
introduced to English readers; but the 
much-admired Treitschke, the idol of the 
Prussian Court party, Professor at Berlin, 
deputy, and editor of the chief German 
review, has been left severely alone by 
English publishers for nearly twenty years 
after his death. It would be safe to infer 
that, while Mommsen, Gneist, Holm, and 
others wrote as scholars for the world, 
Treitschke addressed himself mainly to a 
German audience, and was always less of 
a scholar than a politician. Such, indeed, 
is the fact. Treitschke made it the work 
of his life to expound the Prussian State 
idea, and to glorify the Prussian monarchy. 
He was a powerful speaker and a clever 
writer, and he easily won a great popular 
Teputation by his fervent patriotism. In 
his University lectures and _ political 
speeches, in his monthly articles on current 
affairs, and even in his chief work—which 
deals minutely with the dull annals of 
Prussia’s revival after Jena—he had always 
the same object in view, and never allowed 
himself to forget for a moment that he 
was a Prussian at heart, and that Prus- 
sians were the fine flower of European 
civilization. It is not surprising, then, 
that Treitschke attracted little attention 
outside his own country, until some 
attempt to understand the modern Prus- 


The two volumes of essays and addresses 


now translated—apparently by at least 
two hands of unequal skiil—do not repre- 
sent Treitschke at his best, and the title 
‘His Life and Works,’ attached to one of 
them, is misleading in the case of so volumi- 
nousawriter. But they range over a quar- 
ter of a century, from the Alsace-Lorraine 
papers, written during the war of 1870, 
to the speech of 1895 in which Treitschke 
reviewed the progress made since the great 
struggle. They illustrate too, fairly 
enough, the very unhistoric temper, the 
fierce prejudices, the disregard of scientific 
truth, the almost complete lack of hu- 
manity towards non-Germans, displayed 
by this oracle of modern Germany. It is 
true that Treitschke suffered from a great 
physical infirmity which often tends to 
encourage egotism; he was for many 
years stone deaf, and, as his friend Haus- 
rath admits in his enthusiastic memoir, 
he was never happy in society unless he 
was talking, because he could not hear 
what other people said. It is true also 
that the consciousness of his own alien 
origin—for he came of a Czech family 
named Trschky—may have caused him to 
exaggerate his devotion to Prussia. But 
neither his deafness nor his Slav ancestry 
will suffice to explain or excuse 
Treitschke’s intellectual arrogance, which, 
though rare among German professors in 
his youth, has since become the badge of 
their tribe. 

His paper on ‘The Army,’ seemingly 
to be dated about 1885, will naturally 
attract special notice. It shows the 
characteristic device of building an argu- 
ment on various unproved assumptions. 
A great army, he says, is necessary so that 
war may be averted :— 





“The Army will be a popular school for 
manly virtue in an age when business and 
pleasure often cause higher things to be 
forgotten....One of the shortcomings of 
English culture lies in the fact that the 
English have no universal military service.” 
And further :— 

“The lack of chivalry in the English 
character, which presents so striking a con- 
trast with the naive loyalty of the Germans, 
has some connection with the English prac- 
tice of seeking physical exercise in boxing, 
swimming, and rowing, rather than in the 
use of noble arms. Such exercises are no 
doubt useful; but no one can fail to ob- 
serve that this whole system of athletics 
tends further to brutalise the mind of the 
athlete, and to set before men the super- 
ficial ideal of being always able to carry off 
the first prize.” 

That passage shows that Treitschke did 

not know the best of English sport. He 

had no conception of the meaning of 

** playing the game,” and did not compre- 

hend the loyalty and self-denial that must 

be displayed in football just as in trench- | 
fighting. He could not have proved to | 
any impartial foreigner that we are less | 
chivalrous or more brutal than his own 
countrymen. But he was content to take 
these things for granted, and went on 
cheerfully :— 

“The normal and most reasonable course 
for a great nation to pursue is therefore to 





sian philosophy became necessary. 





to say, its strength, in an ordered Army 
drawn from its people and perpetually being 
improved.” 

A page later we come to his often-quoted 
saying :— 

‘* Not only the life of man, but also the 
right and natural emotions of his inmost 
soul, his whole ego, are to be sacrificed to a 
great patriotic ideal; and herein lies the 
moral magnificence of war. If we pursue 
this idea still further, we shall see that in 
spite of its hardness and roughness war 
links men together in brotherly love, for it 
levels all differences of rank, and draws men 
together by a common sense of the immi- 
nence of death.” 

This argument might be used to defend the 
most monstrous perversions of ‘ military 
necessity ”’ moreover, the suggestion 
that war “ levels all differences of rank ” 
in the German army is absolutely untrue. 

In another place Treitschke defends 
duelling on the ground that 
‘it is better that now and then a promising 
young life should be laid down than that the 
social morality of a whole people should be 
brutalised ” ; 
and adds that 
“since duelling was abolished in England, 
moral coarseness in the Army has been on 
the increase ’’- 
which is unquestionably the reverse of 
the truth. Examine his pretentious 
generalizations where one may, they will 
not bear analysis. 

Treitschke, with all his admiration for 
Bismarck and Prussia, was not, however, so 
uncompromising as his modern disciples. 
In an essay on ‘ International Law,’ dating 
from about 1880, he denounces the pure 
Machiavellian theory that ‘‘ the State is 
purely might personified.” 

‘*Tf a State be that and nothing else [he 
says], if it pay no heed to reason or to con- 
science, it will never maintain itself in a 
proper condition of safety... .Its deliberate 
contempt for good faith, loyalty, and treaty 
agreements in external relations would raise 
a crowd of enemies and prevent it from 
fulfilling its purpose—the embodiment of 
physical force.” 

On the other hand, he despised as un- 
practical the idealists who sought to ensure 





peace by codifying international law. His 
own view was that each State would 
gradually come to ‘‘show of its own 


accord a real regard for neighbouring 
States,” through ‘ prudent calculation 
and a mutual recognition of advan- 
tages.” 

As to the law of war, he had 








| against theft and pillage.” 


embody the very nature of the State, that is ' to-day, could see that there are two sides 


little sympathy with modern Prussian 
‘“ frightfulness”’: “‘The wanton burning 


'of villages is regarded to-day by all 
| civilized States as an infringement of the 


law of nations.” ‘The great treasures 


| of civilization ’’—like Louvain University 


‘shall be secured 
As to the 
Prussian claim in 1874 that a conquering 
army should be legally recognized as the 
civil government of the conquered terri- 
tory, he invited his countrymen to con- 
sider whether they would like to be com- 
pelled by law to obey a Russian invader. 
Even Treitschke, unlike most Germans of 





and Reims Cathedral 
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to the question involved in the brutal 
treatment of Belgium. In denouncing 
England’s ‘ barbarous views regarding 
maritime law,” he admitted that ‘if we 
were in their position, we might perhaps 
imitate their conduct.” 

The papers on European politics have a 
certain historic interest. Writing in 1880, 
Treitschke predicted that ‘‘ the next great 
European crisis will find the Russians in 
the ranks of our enemies,’ and declared 
that a Russian war would be “a great 
calamity, for who....can seriously wish 
to encumber our State with the possession 
of Warsaw, and with millions of Poles and 
Jews ?”’ He doubted the permanence of 
the Austrian alliance, since ** all the Slavs, 
even the ultramontane Germans, hate 
us,” and the friendly Magyars persecute 
the Saxons of Transylvania ‘“* much more 
severely than the Russians ever ventured 
to do in their Baltic provinces.”” In two 
notable essays of 1876 he foresaw truly 
enough that the coming Russo-Turkish 
War would “ only break a few more stones 
out of the rickety structure of the Turkish 
Empire without actually destroying the 
building.” But he detested that “ bar- 
baric Power” with its “ irretrievable 
rottenness,”’ and did not foresee that it 
would one day be his Emperor’s only ally 
besides the Austrian, whom Treitschke 
did not trust. 


On the whole, Treitschke, with all his 
fierce hatred for liberalism at home and 
abroad, was a much more reasonable 
person than the modern Prussian publicist. 
His essays serve to measure the rapid 
demoralization of the German conscience 
in the past thirty or forty years. 








John Addington Symonds : a Biographical 
Study. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Grant 
Richards, 5s. net.) 


Mr. Brooxs’s monograph is pleasantly 
written, yet we do not quite understand 
why he should have cared to write it, 
unless he was to bring us into closer touch 
with his subject than he succeeds in doing. 
The statement in his Preface that ‘no 
English critic is more universally known 
than Addington Symonds among popular 
students of culture both in England 
and America” throws, perhaps, some 
light on his undertaking. So far as 
England is concerned, Mr. Brooks is 
certainly mistaken; but, if Symonds 
retains all his old popularity in America, 
such a book as he has produced—light, 
stimulating, and well-informed—will be 
welcome there. His method is to sketch 
the course of Symonds’s life and the 
progress of his ideas concurrently, mingling 
from time to time with his narrative the 
discussion of a problem in psychology, or 
reminding us of the changes that have 
come about in public thought since the 
days of which he writes. From time to 


time he also lets fall judgments which 
surprise us—the more, perhaps, that the 
ease and accomplishment of his style have 
prepared us to put confidence in him. 





We do not understand the bitterness of 
tone in his references to Jowett, and could 


hardly believe our senses on _ seeing 
Traubel’s ‘ With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den ’ described as “‘ that truly great work, 
the greatest biographical work in American 
literature.” 


The full meaning to Symonds of his 
friendship with Whitman is one of the 
points in his life on which it would 
have been interesting to find a statement. 
Whitman regarded Symonds as the most 
devoted of all his cultured followers, and 
cared more for him than for any of the 
rest. ‘‘I am always strongly moved by 
a letter from Symonds ; it makes the day, 
it makes many days, sacred,” he told 
Traubel ; and again :— 


“On the whole I do not regret that Inever 
got to Europe, but occasionally it comes 
over me that Symonds is alive—that we 
have never met; then I want to drop 
everything and start at once.”’ 


What appealed particularly to Symonds 
in Whitman’s work was the mysterious 
Calamus poems, on which he placed an 
interpretation rejected by Whitman him- 
self ; and a serious study of his character 
is hardly possible without clearer definition 
of his ideas in this respect than Mr. 
Brooks is prepared to give. It would be 
interesting also to consider how far the 
persistence of the devotion between them 
depended on the fact that they were 
friends in absence. Would their ‘ sub- 
limities have amalgamated” at close 
quarters? We may be pardoned for 
doubting it. 


Mr. Brooks’s chief contention is that 
Symonds had more in him of the artist 
than of the critic, and that circumstances 
—his delicacy of health, the bad advice of 
Jowett, the intellectual disturbances of 
the time—prevented him from realizing 
himself. It is, perhaps, likely that he 
will be remembered by half a dozen 
succinct and graceful renderings of the 
Greek Anthology rather than by his 
more ambitious critical writings. Yet 
in Mr. Brooks’s own account of him we 
detect from the first tendencies to analysis 
and self-questioning which are not easily 
reconcilable with artistic expression on a 
large scale. Mr. Brooks seems to forget 
that no one is qualified to be a critic of 
fine art who does not himself possess the 
artistic impulse, the difference between 
critic and artist being that in the one this 
impulse is secondary, and in the other 
primary. In Symonds it would, we think, 
always have been in the second place ; 
and, if he himself supposed differently, 
it was here—in its interference with clear 
self-knowledge—that his illness affected 
him most prejudicially. However, the 
remarkable thing about his life—for those 
who consider fairly the difficulties by 
which he was beset—is that he was able 
to achieve a literary expression as copious 
and comprehensive as he did. 


We hope that Mr. Brooks’s monograph 
will revive interest in Symonds’s lovable 
personality, and perhaps find new readers 
for his charming Autobiography and Mr. 
Horatio Browne’s admirable Life. 





The Asiatic Dionysos. By Gladys M. N. 
Davis. (Bell & Sons, 10s. 6d. net.) 


On December 26th of last year we 
reviewed a ponderous hook on Zeus, 
which embraced all the allusions to that 
god which a learned author had collected 
from the four winds of heaven. Here we 
have another book of the same school, 
which has probably derived its vogue 
from ‘ The Golden Bough ’ and other such 
mythological and folk-lorist studies. The 
main object of these researches is to seek 
analogies far and wide to some belief or 
practice, and then infer a common origin 
from these resemblances. The present 
author tells us that she started from a 
study of the allusions in Aristophanes 
to the dithyramb. From that she has 
extended her view to embrace the whole 
influence of what she calls Asianism on 
Greek literature and art, and then in 
particular she goes on to show that the 
cult of the Greek Dionysus was derived 
not from the Egyptian Osiris or the 
Thracian Bacchus, but from the Soma- 
worship of India. Unfortunately, we do 
not find that with all her learning she 
has thought out and set before us with 
clearness any definite problem capable of 
reasonable solution. 


In the first place, what does she 
mean by Asianism, and the corresponding 
adjective which she employs, Asiatic? 
Asianic, a well-known and useful word, is 
not inher vocabulary. Frequently she uses 
“ Asiatic” for contact, even only geo- 
graphically, with the coast lands of Asia 
Minor, as when she urges that all the early 
Greek philosophers grew up under “Asiatic 
influence.” Sometimes she includes 
Phrygia, although it is likely that old 
Phrygia was more European (Thracian) 
than Asiatic. She seems to exclude all 
contact with Caria and Lycia, though 
both of them had their influence on early 
Greek civilization. But sometimes, again, 
she uses the adjective in its proper sense 
of Persian or Indian, and all this without 
any clear discrimination. 


The next difficulty we find in her book 
is that she never spends a sentence ip 
explaining how this asserted influence was 
exercised upon the Greeks. Through 
what channels did it come, and who 
conveyed it? It is notorious that the 
Greeks were very bad linguists (in the 
modern sense) ; they despised all foreign 
languages, which they considered bar- 
barous. Suppose now, for one moment, 
that Aischylus, or Heraclitus, or Plato 
desired to acquire Indian or Persian learn- 
ing, how would he have begun ? Surely he 
must have learnt from some one, and we 
ought to have some evidence of the attempt. 
Miss Davis is bold enough to ransack even 
the Dialogues of Plato for passages to 
which some likeness may be found iD 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
tell us that these Indian utterances “* were 
probably the sources” of Plato’s state- 
ments! We know the age of Plato and 
the man well enough to say that such an 


‘account of his constant borrowing from 


Indian sources is incredible. It would 
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be far more reasonable to assert that the 
legend of Deucalion and his Flood was 
borrowed from Genesis or the Assyrian 
legends of Ishtar. But how? This search 
after likenesses, sometimes real, often 
random, which occupies. chapters in this 
and other books of the school, must be 
met by the broad consideration that all 
human minds are akin in their imaginings 
and in their speculations. As soon as 
men hecome civilized enough to speculate 
on their own origin, and that of the world 
around them, they will frame the same 
hypotheses, and even use the same 
metaphors in illustrating them. If Miss 
Davis were to ransack the Chinese philo- 
sophers—Confucius, and still more Lao- 
tse—she would find numbers of likenesses 
to the utterances of the Greeks. If 
Aschylus has been held by other critics 
to have something Oriental in the vast- 
ness of his imagination, the likenesses 
produced have been rather to the Hebrew 
prophets, and hence to Semitic thought, 
than to Aryan. But as the bodies of 
great thinkers are formed alike, so are 
their minds; therefore we cannot accept 
any argument from likenesses in expres- 
sion without some distinct evidence of 
definite contact, and some definite filiation 
of ideas. 

When we come to the discussion of the 
appearance of the cult of Dionysus in 
Greece, we find the same vagueness of 
which we have already complained. The 
author makes a good case for her view 
that this worship was not pre-Hellenic, 
and therefore not adopted from the 
Agean civilization, or from the cult of 
Osiris (here we agree with her). But if 
not pre-Hellenic, it is in many respects 
non-Hellenic. She seems to hold that if 
non-Hellenic it must at least be Aryan. 
If so, did it come by direct importation 
from Thrace or from Phrygia? Or is it a 
survival of the ancient creed of the Aryans 
before they separated from their original 
home, appearing among the Indians as 
Soma-worship, and among the European 
Aryans as that of Dionysus ? 

This brings her to the vexed problem 
of the original seat of the Aryans, on which 
she has (as usual) collected a great body 
of learned views without venturing any 
decided opinion of her own. This is, 
indeed, a feature of her book. She is 
always citing authorities, but not deciding 
between them. On this proto-Aryan pro- 
blem we can recommend to her an addi- 
tional piece of evidence discussed in these 
columns not long ago. It is the dis- 
covery of the so-called Tocharic texts in 
the monasteries of Tibet, showing that 
the Aryans left behind them there a 
language akin to various divisions of their 
subsequent languages. She would have 
found this in our review of Feist’s ‘ Kultur 
der Indogermanen’ on October 4th, 1913. 
She complains that she had not access 
to E. Meyer’s ‘History of Antiquity,’ 
a book so belauded in America and 
Germany that we wonder at her ventur- 
ing to ignore it. But to us it does not 
Seem so indispensable for her special 
research as the work of Feist. Otherwise, 
her knowledge of books, and of the opinions 





of scholars, is both wide and accurate. 
She seems, however, to attribute to 
Pisistratus what belongs to his son 
Hippias; and she writes “ Weidemann ” 
for Wiedemann, the charming professor at 
Bonn, whose personality is so exceptional. 
She has not coined the word “ floridity,”’ 
but she might have avoided it. 


But these are trifles. It is her logic 
with which we find constant fault, even 
though she sometimes has quite a subtle 
argument. She tells us that, while there 
are a number of like attributes in the 
Indian Soma and Dionysus, the snake 
aspect is of rare occurrence in both, and 
this she regards as a support of her argu- 
ment. So it is, if the likenesses are very 
strong. It is an Induction by the Method 
of Concomitant Variations, as she might 
have learnt from Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ which 
we venture to commend to her earnest 
attention. For how can she justify the 
following ? 

“* Tf the cult were indigenous and of remote 
antiquity, it is difficult to suppose how it 
could have tended to disappear, only to 
reappear again in increased splendour.... 
If, on the other hand, it was introduced 
from abroad, it might quite naturally wane 
for a time, and even seem to forget its own 
origin, becoming suddenly renewed when 
once again the nation responsible for its 
introduction was brought into close con- 
tact with Hellas.” 


This curious argument is based on evidence 
supposed to be quoted by scholars that 
the cult of Dionysus was known in Athens 
in the second millennium B.c. (‘‘ Credat 
Judeus Apella”’), lost or obscured in 
Homer, and revived again by Pisistratus, 
who is imagined by the author to have 
been in close contact with Persia, where the 
Soma-worship of India is assumed to have 
prevailed in the sixth century B.c.! Was 
there ever an argument more stuffed with 
assumptions? ‘‘ The identification of 
Soma with Agni is naturally close, in- 
asmuch as the God of the sacrifice must 
inevitably be united to the Flame of the 
Sacrificial Fire.’ Why so? ‘“ Whereas 
the identification of Osiris with the Sun- 
God Ra is merely fortuitous, and not due 
to any special ritual connection of Osiris 
with Ra.’”’ How does she know ? Is she 
perfect mistress of all these Egyptian 
rituals? We will quote but one more 
instance out of many :— 


*“ Among the chief proofs that Osiris is 
connected with the moon is the fact that he 
was said to have lived 28 years, and this 
Frazer thinks may fairly be considered as a 
mythical expression for a lunar month.” 


Any number of such guesses will not 
amount to a demonstration. 


It is worth while to criticize definitely 
this book, which takes its place beside 
Mr. Cook’s ‘ Zeus,’ and the works of other 
scholars who deal in great detail with 
folk-lore and primitive mythology. In- 
deed, Miss Davis’s volume contrasts 
favourably with most of them, and they 
will, no doubt, receive this addition to 
their schoo! with applause. To us it 
appears a grave instance, not, perhaps, 
of misdirected, but of undirected learning. 





America of the Americans. By Henry C. 
Shelley. (Pitman & Sons, 6s. net.) 


Ir is no small feat to have summed u 
the American people in 261 pages, and, 
if much has of necessity been left unsaid, 
the present volume in the ‘ Countries 
and Peoples Series ’’ achieves a very faith- 
ful general impression. Much observa- 
tion and considerable knowledge have gone 
to the making of the book, which, judging 
from internal evidence alone, one would 
hardly put down to an American. Yet 
the virus of the United States has infected 
the author to some extent. Passages 
occur in which the language is complete 
Americanese. These are frequently 
guarded by inverted commas, but not 
always. The thing is strangely insidious, 
and from these pages it might be possible, 
and certainly amusing, to construct a 
philological study in the delicate transi- 
tions from English qua English to its 
picturesque perversion in the mouth of 
Cousin Jonathan. The lapse from grace 
occurs chiefly in the adjectival use of the 
noun, with its correlative the seductive 
compound. Mr. Shelley uses, apparently 
without a blush, such expressions as “ her 
girlhood school.’”” We looked for, but 
did not find, “ quick-firing fiction”; and 
‘** high-brow,”’ which occurs, is mercifully 
shielded by quotation marks. Through- 
out the book, apart from isolated instances 
of verbal atrocity, the style generally 
suggests English at the point of disinte- 
gration. This is, perhaps, difficult to 
exemplify, but every reader with a sense 
of values will understand our point. A 
single sentence must suffice as proof. It 
is not English, nor is it quite American, 
but it is only one remove distant: ‘‘ But 
if Broadway has a gustatory value in the 
scheme of New York, it also has an es- 
thetic distinction in the city’s topo- 
graphy.” No very long residence in the 
United States is required to bring a man 
to that. Constant watchfulness is neces- 
sary if the plague is to be evaded. Before 
he is well aware, the Briton will discover 
that he is ‘‘ locating ”” when he should be 
merely staying at his hotel, that he is 
‘“‘ making his reservation ’’ instead of be- 
speaking a place in a railway carriage, 
that he “‘ makes” instead of catches his 
train, and that the facile sesquipedalian 
Latinism has him at its mercy at every 
turn. Thus, for ‘‘street number,” Mr. 
Shelley treats us to “ numerical designa- 
tion,”’ evidently without a qualm. 
Fascinating as the book might be, how- 
ever, as a warning to those who take 
risks with the American language, it has 
other and more obvious uses. Full of 
matter, it surveys every department of 
American life. The opening chapter, if the 
dullest, is perhaps the most useful, and 
many readers will be grateful for its 
explanation of the Presidential election, 
that mystery unsanctioned by the Con- 
stitution, yet sacrosanct through long 
usage. Complicated almost to distrac- 
tion, the system seems chaotic to the 
uninitiated, and no mere attention to 
newspaper reports would ever resolve 
the tangle ; but here everything is made 
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plain, if the reader takes pains and has 
patience. After ~politics comes Educa- 
tion, and after education Journalism, 
succeeded with a certain irony by 
‘ Literature.’ Then we have plays and 
players, music and the fine arts. Inven- 
tion and science, typical cities, social pro- 
blems, work and playtime, and a chapter 
on days and seasons, dear to the American 
heart, make up the sum of the contents. 


In view of the brevity of the book, a 
wonderful amount of ground is covered. 
The instances and names quoted in every 
section are quite formidable, and on the 
whole representative. But the subject is 
too vast. Even the best attempt to 
grapple with the heterogeneous continent 
must remain scrappy and one-sided. 


As for the existence of a national litera- 
ture or art, we recall Lowell’s sensitiveness 
on the subject, and see the derivative note 
everywhere. Though many authors reach 
a high standard, the writing which is 
to-day most characteristic of the United 
States can hardly be called literature. Its 
fresh young metaphors may have life, but 
they are too crude and unrestrained to 
have any claims to art. The austere and 
disciplined muse of the New England 
School was of English birth. ‘‘ We are 
young,” said a charming American lady, 
a journalist, to the present reviewer, 
‘““we are young; we have growin’ pains.” 
The epigram explains everything and con- 
dones much. This book is, throughout, an 
implicit proof of those growing pains. 
With all its evidence of virtues not a few, 
it reveals an extraordinary rawness of 
thought, word, and deed, a strange gulli- 
bility amid ali the shrewdness. Take the 
story of that theatrical ‘ press-agent ” 
whose “‘ star’? was reputed to bathe daily 
in asses’ milk. Innocent of acquaintance 
with Poppa, the energetic man paraded 
through the streets one ass, which was said 
to supply, unaided, the bath of beauty. 
No one seems to have troubled to ask ques- 
tions or to reflect upon the announcement. 
None remarked that the bath must have 
been, like the Rev. Hopley Porter’s 
curacy, ‘‘ Assesmilk-cum-worter.” The 
agent secured his ‘“‘ boom.” Of like sim- 
plicity was the welcome given to a great 
operatic singer on revisiting her “ girl- 
hood school.” =‘ Flagwaving” and 
mayoral speeches culminated in a specially 
devised “ yell” in honour of this high- 
priestess of music. It is worth quoting as 
showing what America can do :— 

Honour, honour, to our greatest prima donna. 

Hip, hurrah, hip, hurrah, Geraldine Farrar. 

Welcome, welcome, Miss Farrar, 

America’s greatest opera star. 

The chapter on music, somewhat marred 
in its authority by the misspelling of 
several familiar names, takes a sensible 
view of the ‘‘ native music ” cult; but it 
simply proves that, as yet, American 
native music is not. Much more might 
have been said about the Boston Orchestra, 
where, in our opinion, the hope of 
American music lies. A quotation of 
Puccini’s eulogy, a puff of the programme- 
writer, and an account of the sums paid 
at auction for seats are inadequate to 
describe the merits of this glorious com- 





pany of musicians, which can persuade 
the visitor to forget for a time the 
disabilities and gaucheries of the United 
States. Nor can Mr. Shelley’s arguments 
persuade us that America has a drama 
in any real sense of the word. Even 
Belasco’s art, fastidious as it is, fails 
precisely where he insists that an actor, 
supposed in the play to smoke the 
choicest cigars, must actually smoke 
that brand on the stage. With no ill-will 
to America do we dwell on these points ; 
but the book implicitly emphasizes them, 
and therein lies its value. It is a mani- 
festation of the ‘ growing pains.” 








Napoleon and Waterloo. By Capt. A. F. 
Becke. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co., 
1l. 5s. net.) 


Capt. BrEcker’s work is opportune for 
two reasons. In the first place, the 
centenary of Waterloo called for some 
important and permanent literary memo- 
rial; in the second, strange as it may 
appear, the campaign has never received 
detailed and authoritative treatment from 
any English writer of military history. 
This omission is now supplied once and for 
all. Future historians may handle the 
theme with greater literary art than Capt. 
Becke, but none is likely to illustrate it 
with wider knowledge or comment on it 
from a basis of more scholarly research. 
Nor again is it likely that any one will 
bring to the subject so fresh an enthusiasm, 
and so subtle an understanding of Napo- 
leonic strategy. 

Successful war, said a great modern 
leader, is a series of improvisations, and 
this dictum has infected certain contem- 
porary authorities with the notion that 
the supreme commander is little more 
than a manipulator and adapter of circum- 
stances which he does not create, and 
foresees but to a limited extent. A careful 
study, however, of the methods of Napo- 
leon should convince any reasonable 
student that a plan of campaign, thoroughly 
thought out and carried through with the 
minimum of concession to circumstance 
and chance, lay behind all his greatest 
operations. As a strategist, in a word, he 
composed rather than improvised, and if 
he improvised at all, it was about a 
definite theme. It is possible, therefore, 
to take the great plans of Napoleon and 
consider them as abstract problems in a 
fashion and to an extent impossible with 
the plans of almost any other general. 

Treated in this way, the scheme which 
came to a disastrous close on June 18th, 
1815,is worthy in many ways of admiration. 
A weaker man than the Emperor, fronted 
with the powers of Europe fully equipped 
and mobilized, might have decided on a 
defensive policy, on an attempt to repeat 
the manoeuvres of the previous year ; but 
Napoleon knew that such measures would 
merely afford time for the concentration 
of his adversaries. He realized that safety 
lay only in such a vigorous offensive as 
would shatter in detail the enemies co- 
operating against him; and his unerring 
intuition into facts led him to the conclu- 
sion that his first blow must be dealt 





against the armies commanded in Belgium 


by Bliicher and Wellington. Not only 
were they the nearest and the most 
threatening to France, but also a success 
against them.might well give opportunity 
for the employment of diplomacy and the 
disruption of the coalition. 

The story of Napoleon’s advance into 
Belgium, his wonderful concentration at 
Beaumont, his dash across the Sambre, 
and occupation of a position in front of 
Charleroi, which left him free to pin either 
adversary with one of his wings, while 
with the other and his reserve he dealt 
Bliicher or Wellington a knock-down blow, 
is narrated by Capt. Becke with great 
clearness and vigour. He points out the 
masterly adaptation of the Napoleonic 
** lozenge,” the bataillon carré, into the 
formation of two wings and a large reserve 
so manipulated as to provide at any time 
preponderance of numbers on the field of 
battle ; and he is careful to insist on the 
supineness of Wellington, who so far under- 
rated the Emperor’s power of rapid and 
surprising movements as to allow him to 
mass his army on the Belgian border 
unimpeded and unobserved. Up to 
June 16th, indeed, the day of Quatre-Bras 
and Ligny, fortune had played right into 
Napoleon’s hands, and the doom of the 
Allied armies in Belgium might well have 
seemed sealed. But, as Capt. Becke 
shows, Napoleon had committed a funda- 
mental error in entrusting his left wing 
to the command of Ney. Ney had superb 
qualities of courage and devotion, but he 
lacked alike intellect and adaptability. 
His conduct of the action at Quatre-Bras, 
his failure to send D’Erlon and his troops 
to the support of Napoleon at Ligny, his 
inactivity on the following morning, which 
allowed Wellington to retreat to the Mont 
St. Jean position—these were the errors 
which led to the breakdown of a superb 
conception. They were more decisive 
even than the misconduct of Grouchy in 
so conducting his pursuit of Bliicher as to 


‘permit the eventual junction of the Anglo- 


Dutch and Prussian armies on the field 
of Waterloo. But it was by Napoleon’s 
deliberate choice, we must remember, that 
Grouchy and Ney found themselves in 
positions they were wholly unable to cope 
with. 

It is with the retreat from Quatre-Bras 
that Capt. Becke’s first volume closes. 
His second describes in full detail the 
events of Sunday, June 18th. Waterloo 
was not, in the sense that Inkermann was, 
‘“‘a soldier’s battle”; its story is rather 
a record of hard fighting than of brilliant 
tactical manoeuvres upon either side. 
Napoleon indeed, we agree with Capt. 
Becke in thinking, failed more than once 
as a tactician in the course of the battle. 
He did not secure a proper co-operation 
of the three arms; he failed to support 
attacks which, properly supported, should 
have pierced the Anglo-Dutch front; and 
he certainly erred in weakening his attack 
upon Wellington by detaching Lobau 
against the Prussian advance. Moreover, 
Capt. Becke is possibly right in thinking 
that a withdrawal would have been, from 
the French point of view, preferable to 4 
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continuance of the battle to the bitter end. 
It might be objected that no withdrawal 
could have done more than defer a 
disaster which had become inevitable 
when once Bliicher was permitted to dis- 
entangle himself from pursuit by Grouchy, 
and to form a junction with his ally. 
Wellington’s battle, on the other hand, 
gave but little scope for tactical skill, 
His arrangement of his troops, however, 
does deserve praise, since it nullified that 
famous cannonade of massed batteries by 
which Napoleon was wont to shatter his 
enemies’ line before hurling his infantry 
against it. Moreover, throughout the 
day the Duke showed a coolness and a 
power of control over his men which went 
far to rectify his errors of the previous 
days. 

Admitting all the excellence of Capt. 
Becke’s work as a Napoleonic student, we 
cannot but regret that his book shows a 
certain slovenliness of style, and a ten- 
dency to repetition. He is so thoroughly 
a master of his facts, and disposes them 
so well, that it is a thousand pities he did 
not devote a little more care to their 
expression. The story he has to tell is 
worthy of a finer raiment of words than he 
has afforded it, a fact which may impede 
the success with general readers of a highly 
meritorious piece of work. The text is 
laudably accurate, though the maps do not 
always follow it in their spelling of names. 
In other respects the maps are some of the 
best we have seen. A liberal collection 
of documents in various appendixes adds 
to the value of the book. 


_— 








THE STUDY OF GERMAN AND 
RUSSIAN. 


Ir is significant that at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, held last 
month, the President, in his opening 
address, frankly acknowledged a fear that 


“the reason why modern languages had 
failed to convince men that they were as 
good instruments for the training of the 
mind and the fortifying of character as the 
ancient classics and mathematics was that 
in late years too little importance had been 
attached to accuracy.” 


In precisely the same spirit Prof. Diekhoff 
writes in the Preface to ‘The German 
Language: Outlines of its Develop- 
ment’ :— 


“When we compare the ripe scholarship of 
Whitney’s work of fifty years ago with the 
modern tendencies to find above all things 
an easy access to the acquisition of German 
+...we have reason to bow our heads in 
contrition and heed as a handwriting on the 
wall the ruthless pronouncement of a Ger- 
man naturalist philosopher, that all foreign 
language study is not only worthless, but 
& positive stumbling-block in the path 
toward a liberal education ”’ ; 


and he goes on to express his conviction 
that for this state of affairs the teaching 








The German Language: Outlines of its Develop- 


ment. By Tobias Diekhoff. “Oxford 
German Series.’’ (Milford, 5s. net.) 
Russian Grammar. By Nevill Forbes. 


(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6s. net.) 





profession is “not altogether without 
blame.” 

There can be little doubt, we think, 
that these reflections upon our modern 
methods of teaching French and German 


-have at least a certain amount of justifica- 


tion. The mischief is largely owing to the 
fact that in many cases the pupils do not 
want to get anything more than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the language for 
practical purposes, and shrink from the 
trouble of studying it seriously. In a 
sense, too, that is an intelligible atti- 
tude, for there are plenty of boys 
whose linguistic talents are so small that 
it does seem rather a waste of time to 
keep them constantly at grammatical 
rules and exercises and so on, whether 
in the ancient or the modern tongues. But 
undoubtedly the teacher should not let 
himself be unduly influenced by the merely 
utilitarian view, or yield too much to the 
demand for “practical results.” The 
study of any language should be made to 
afford a sound discipline in accuracy and 
thoroughness ; and, so far as German is 
concerned, the language is so copious and 
flexible that for this purpose it may almost 
rival Greek itself, however inferior it 
may be in other respects. 


Prof. Diekhoff’s book is offered in the 
hope that it may do something to remedy 
the defects of which he complains by 
helping teachers and students to approach 
German in a more scholarly spirit ; and 
we think that it should do so. A compact 
treatise in English on the German lan- 
guage and its development has long been a 
desideratum, for the only good work of the 
kind that has hitherto been available— 
Curme’s ‘Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage,’ published some ten years ago—is 
far too elaborate for the ordinary student. 
The scope of the present volume is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the Preface: “It is 
not meant to be an exhaustive grammar,” 
says Prof. Diekhoff, 


‘** but it aims to give direction to the student 
in gaining a standpoint from which he is 
able independently to judge of language 
facts and language processes; it aims to 
make him free in the face of bewildering 
facts, and to induce him to have an open eye 
for the language processes at work in our 
speech as well as in that of our ancestors.” 


In that aim it is distinctly successful. 
The essential facts are clearly put and 
well arranged, and a commendable sense 
of proportion is observable throughout. 
The intricate ‘‘ grammatical rules ” which 
bulk so large and prove so daunting in the 
ordinary manuals are wisely reduced to 
a minimum ; for example, the rules for 
gender distinction which fill half a dozen of 
Curme’s capacious pages are here brought 
within the compass of a small half-page. 
and without any real loss in practical 
utility. The truth is that the grammar 
in which a teacher lays down rules and 
then stultifies them by an interminable 
list of exceptions is a futile business, and 
stands in sore need of simplification. The 
common inflectional forms and rules of 
syntax must, of course, be mastered by 
any student of a language, but, for the rest, 
the attempt to memorize elaborate direc- 





tions and paradigms and so on generally 
does more harm than good. It is much 
more profitable to acquire some notion 
of the grammar and its laws from the 
historical point of view, and the merit 
of Prof. Diekhoff’s little work is that it 
recognizes this and supplies the means for 
doing so. 

Dr. Forbes’s ‘Russian Grammar’ is 
timely. One of the most certain con- - 
sequences of our present association with 
Russia will be an increase in the number 
of English students of our ally’s lan- 
guage. The deplorable waste of time 
and effort which often characterizes the 
teaching of German should make us par- 
ticularly cautious in our dealings with a 
less-known and even more highly inflected 
language. Dr. Forbes seems to have 
made a point of omitting those rules 
which, although accepted in standard 
Grammars, are nevertheless subject to 
numerous exceptions. Russian grammar 
can safely undergo this process of simplifi- 
cation to a considerable extent; for 
example, the Grammars of a generation 
or two ago used to supply the substan- 
tive with seven cases, one of these 
being a vocative inflexion which affected 
five nouns. Nowadays only six cases are 
given. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty presented 
by the Russian language lies in the aspects 
of the verb. To compensate for what is 
virtually an insufficiency of tenses, verbs 
acquire a modification of their meaning 
by the use of prefixes or a change of the 
root. From the new infinitive obtained 
in this manner follows the entire derived 
verb, with its own tenses, &c. The 
author’s treatment of this part of the 
subject is particularly thorough. The 
point to be specially aimed at in the study 
of these forms is the prompt recognition 
of them, as new ones are continually 
creeping into popular use. Thus Chekhov 
invented an all but untranslatable aspect 
of the verb “to write,” of which a 
student should be able to understand the 
meaning—first, by the imperfective length- 
ened root ; secondly, by the prefix, which 
weakens the effect of the rest of the word. 

The student will also find a number of 
verbs in popular use consisting of a noun- 
or an adjective-root with an imperfective 
ending, such as ‘“‘ to be a widow,” “ to be 
irritable.”’ Dr. Forbes pays due attention 
to the ubiquitous diminutive, but he 
should have added a warning as to its 
habit of turning up unexpectedly, especi- 
ally in peasant speech. The writer of 
this notice has even heard a diminutive 
affixed to a preposition ! 

The book is intended for the use of 
students working with a teacher or those 
who, working alone, wish to learn to read. 
It seems to us admirably suited for its 
purpose. The number of paradigms has 
been kept down to a minimum, and 
we Have not observed any important 
omissions, either of form or idiom; the 
only misprint we have found is a fairly 
obvious slip on p. 103, 1. 29. We believe 
that those who have already an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the subject will 
find the ‘Grammar’ excellent. . 
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Archbishop Darboy and some French Trage- 
dies, 1813-71. By Lewis C. Price. 
(Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d. net.) 


THERE was room for a good Life in English 
of Archbishop Darboy ; but it cannot be 
said that Mr., Price has produced one 
that is wholly satisfactory. The Arch- 
bishop lived in times that were full of 
‘interest and excitement, and died in 
tragic circumstances, not so well known 
to Englishmen as they should be. 

Born in humble circumstances in the 
village of Fayl-Billot, not far from Langres. 
almost at the time when the armies of 
the Allies were marching through in the 
Napoleonic wars, he lived to become Arch- 
bishop of Paris; and, though warned that 
his life was in danger, he remained in 
Paris throughout the war of 1870-71 and 
during the Commune, saying that he was 
one of those “who ought always to be 
found ” at their post. The result was 
that he was arrested by the Commune and 
detained as a hostage. There is a remark- 
able account of his brutal examination by 
Rigault, of the way in which he was sent 
off to the prison of Mazas, and of the final 
scene when he and other priests were 
dragged out of their cells, stuck up against 
a wall at La Roquette, and clumsily shot. 

All this is to be found in the work before 
us. Some of it is the result of original 
research, and many of the episodes have 
not previously been given in any English 
work. But the author adds none of his 
authorities, and he does not keep to his 
subject. The mere mention of the fact 
that the Archbishop went to school at 
Langres is an excuse for some pages about 
Diderot, who was born in that town ; and 
when Mr. Price gets well started on the 
main point of his volume, he allows himself 
to be drawn aside and to tell at length— 
certainly in a most vivid way—the story 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Accounts 
of the fighting of those days are always 
readable. At the present time the subject 
is specially attractive ; but told at length, 
such details are out of place here. 

There is a good picture of Louis Napo- 
leon at Ham, and of his other adventures ; 
but here again the introduction of such 
history, with a certain amount of repeti- 
tion, distracts the reader’s attention from 
a subject which was sufficient to fill the 
book. 

An outstanding feature of the volume 
is the extraordinary carelessness in the 
printing of names and places. Occa- 
sionally it is difficult to solve the riddles 
thus put before us. Jules Faure is, we 
fancy, intended for Jules Favre. Col. 
Cliequot evidently stands for the Clicquot 
who was killed at Sedan. Blumensfal must 
be a slip for Count von Blumenthal. Prince 
de Matternich , Saint-Germain-en-Lage, Fort 
Valérieu, Guardes Mobiles, are no doubt 
inventions of the printer. The Archbishop’s 
sister figures as Juistine Darboy, but at 
times is correctly called Justine. Belle- 
ville is spelt in three different ways. Then 
we have “Les Chonans,’ and Raoal 


Rigault, and ‘‘ Madelein ’’ for the famous 
church 


b 


“ Tiers ’ : 


Thiers s_ called 
‘** Valléire’’ or 


of Paris. 
and we have 





* Auxerois ’’ for Auxerrois, and 
for Evreux. Henri Roche- 
fort is disguised as ‘* Rocheford,’’ Rémusat 
gets an s too many. There is little 
French in the book ; but what there is the 
printer has managed to get wrong. 

We have pointed out only a few of the 
many slips we have noted, and we regret 
that the book, which is full of readable 
matter, should have suffered for want of 
a little extra care. If it is ever reprinted, 
its text should be thoroughly revised, and 
its index improved. 


Valliére, 
** Evereux ” 








Political History of Secession, to the Begin- 
ning of the American Civil War. By 
Daniel Wait Howe. (Putnam’s Sons, 
15s. net.) 


THe existence and maintenance of 
slavery in a community like the United 
States, under a Constitution so emphatic 
concerning the rights of the individual, is 
a paradox which has engaged the atten- 
tion of many political thinkers. The 
Declaration of Independence asserted that 
‘all men are created equal, and endowered 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. ...among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Boutmy, contrasting this assertion with 
the continuation of a system of slavery, 
bluntly called it ‘‘ hypocrisy,” and Lincoln 
denounced it as a “ glittering generality, 
a self-evident lie.” But the generality of 
the Declaration of Independence was the 
work of Jefferson, with whom the asser- 
tion of abstract ‘“ rights ’’ was a passion. 
The Constitution—which, like all federal 
constitutions, was a compromise, and left 
slavery where it found it—was in the main 
the work of Hamilton, who disliked 
abstraction as much as Burke himself. 
Hamilton may have hoped that slavery 
would disappear ; certainly he could not 
foresee that, in the inevitable contest 
between the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces of government, it would be the 
decisive question, and that the manner of 
its solution would strain his handiwork to 
the uttermost limits. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Howe gives 
some interesting details regarding the inci- 
dence of slavery in the United States. 
To quiet the religious scruples of those 
opposed to it, it was urged that many of 
the slaves “‘ had already been made free- 
men of the heavenly Jerusalem ’—an 
explanation which reminds us of the 
ingenious apology for bondage occasionally 
put forward in England in the sixteenth 
century. We find elaborate accounts 
of the various attempts to reconcile the 
continuance of the servile system with 
the growing moral consciousness of the 
nation—or at least of the Northern 
States; of the fervent denunciations of 
the radical Abolitionists, and the no less 
fervent rejoinders of the South; of the 
various political compromises, doomed 
almost at birth to fail; and finally of the 
famous Dred Scott case, surely one of 
the most momentous ever decided in any 
court of justice. Of the history of that 
case Mr. Howe gives some illuminating 
and informative details, 


He points out also that commercial 
rivalry played no small part in the agita- 
tion for secession, and sets out the various 
enunciations of the political theory which 
had been made from Jefferson’s time until 
the period when it became inextricably 
bound up with the question of slavery. 

The chapters on the Oregon Boundary 
question and the War with Mexico, if not 
strictly relevant, are, on the whole, well 
done, as are those dealing with the change 
in the organization of the great political 
parties; while those dealing with the 
political campaigns of 1840 and 1856 make 
occasionally amusing reading. So does the 
resolution censuring a judge as “‘ a tyrant 
when clothed with a little brief authority, 
an old granny, and a miserable doughface.” 

The principal criticism we have to make 
of this book is that the author appears to 
have been undecided as to the form which 
it should take: whether it should be a 
record of the events which led up to the 
great Civil War, or an analysis of the causes 
of the events. His attempt to undertake 
both tasks cannot be regarded as entirely 
felicitous. As a storehouse of fact a 
single book, even the length of this, could 
not, from the nature of the case, be 
adequate; it nevertheless contains many 
extracts from speeches and documents of 
varying importance, and a number of 
tables and lists of names, some of which, 
it is safe to say, will be of great use to 
students of the problems of federal govern- 
ment, and especially to students of the 
United States Constitution. In his ana- 
lysis of causes the author is less suc- 
cessful. The greater part of the book is 
concerned with slavery, and while he 
points out that slavery was not the only 
cause which led to the Civil War, he does 
not, it appears to us, lay enough emphasis 
on the nature of the Constitution itself 
and the fissiparous elements inherent in 
it from its foundation, which were bound, 
sooner or later, to bring about a contest. 
Slavery was, it is true, a momentous issue 
in the Civil War, but to some extent it 
was an excuse as well as a cause. 

Mr. Howe was himself a combatant 
in the Civil War, serving in the 
Northern Army, but he writes throughout 

with great fairness and a manifest desire 
to do justice to the Secessionists. The 
amount of labour he has expended must 
have been considerable, as the valuable 
bibliography shows. 

Two slips may be noticed. The remark 
that “ nothing perhaps in his life became 
him like to the leaving of it” is not 
usually considered to refer to William IV. 
The statement (on p. 43) that slavery 
cannot exist anywhere without some law 
to uphold it seems difficult to reconcile 
with another (p. 47)—that what is not 
forbidden by law is as lawful as that 
which is authorized. 

The following extracts may be trea- 
sured by those who collect political 
curiosities : — 

“Senator Hannegan of Indiana, one of 
the most ultra of all the Fifty-Four Forties.” 
—P. 119. 

“The platform contained a plank favour- 
ing a protective tariff : another washing 





its hands of Know -nothin gism. "__P, 427, 
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The Great Age. By J.C. Snaith. (Hutch- 
inson & Co., 6s.) 


Tue “Great Age” is the age of Elizabeth, 
and on the first page Mr. Snaith intro- 
duces us to no less a person than William 
Shakespeare. The first half of the book is, 
however, occupied with the romance of a 
young couple. When the daughter of the 
lord of a castle is smarting: under the 
penalties attached to figuring in manly 
breeches, and discovers a handsome young 
man destined shortly to die by the axe, 
an escape by the two in company 
may be expected. Their adventures are 
prettily devised, and executed with spirit. 
At Oxford they fall in with Shakespeare, 
Burbage, and their company of players, 
and Shakespeare, who gets the hint for 
‘As You Like It’ from them, sets him- 
self to solve their troubles, and is nearly 
condemned to death by the wrath of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This unravelling of intrigue approaches 
melodrama, and is not equal to the 
earlier adventures. The part played by 
the great figures is likely enough; but 
Mr. Snaith does not seem to possess the 
special knowledge of the literature of the 
time which would make his story con- 
vincing in style. Scott in ‘ Kenilworth ’ 
introduced Shakespeare, but did not 
make him speak. Doubtless he felt un- 
equal to the occasion. Mr. Snaith comes 
off fairly in attempting so difficult a 
business, and his Queen Elizabeth is 
effective, though not so dignified as she 
might have been. He should, we think, 
have made more use of Shakespeare’s 
plays. They would have lent him a world 
of colour and vividness which is far from 
being hackneyed to-day. We are not 
suggesting, of course, a mere mosaic of 
quotations, or a scrupulous avoidance of 
anachronisms. But we feel occasionally 
an excess of modern and not very happy 
phrasing. On the first page Shakespeare 
is “popular and respected,” which is 
the base copper of journalese instead of 
Shakespeare’s gold. Burbage is “one 
of the intellectuals of his day,’ and 
might have had more of tragic diction. 
Elsewhere, instead of the common “I, 
personally,” “‘ myself ” as a plain nomina- 
tive might have been used. In the play 
scene at Oxford we read of “Christ 
Church College,” and college authorities 
Suggest the performance of a Greek play, 
which no one expected in those days. 
Shakespeare, taking the money, sits 
‘at the receipt of custom.” He is much 
more likely to have been on his feet as 
a “gatherer” with a money-box. Queen 
Elizabeth is described as possessing “ un- 
tutored” faculties and as an “ unlettered 
woman, whose taste was robust.” The 
famous Ascham was her tutor and read 
Greek with her. She made translations 
into foreign languages at the age of twelve, 
and knew French, Italian, Flemish, and 
Spanish, while Bacon in his brief memoir 
of her credits her with being very con- 
versant with the writings of the Fathers. 





Flower-of-ihe-Moon. By Louise Gerard. 
(Mills & Boon, 6s.) 
Hell’s Playground. By Ida Vera Simon- 
ton. (Gay & Hancock, 6s.) 

West Arrica is popular as a background 
with a certain class of novelists—appa- 
rently, because it is believed to lend itself 
to any amount of diablerie, grotesque or 
tragic, with a native to play the part of 
chief fiend. Fortunately, Miss Gerard has 
not this time specially insisted on the 
diabolical character of the African, and 
* Flower-of-the-Moon ’ is charming enough 
as a dream fantasy, if one does not scru- 
tinize details too closely. Effective use 
has been made of the “ song-net” (de- 
scribed by Mary Kingsley and other 
travellers); and the old story-teller is a 
sympathetic figure, though one cannot 
help wondering whence he derived his 
name of ‘‘ Uhtoo,” or how an Arab lad 
came to be called ‘‘ Whazi.” 


Miss Simonton’s book is more ambitious 
and much more unpleasant. The Preface 
asserts its claim to be a faithful record of 
fact, addressed to ‘‘ the dissector of life, 
the truth-seekers ” ; but one cannot resist 
the impression that, though every detail 
could be heavily documented (and the 
author evidently writes to a certain extent 
from her own observation), the picture, as 
a whole, is slightly out of focus. The 
remarks on maladministration in the 
French Congo, and the evils of the con- 
cession system, are just, and show some 
insight, but they read oddly—like some 
pages from a Blue-book sandwiched into 
a lurid chronicle, which seems to aim at 
proving that no European, however good 
his character or fastidious his instincts, 
can, in the long run, resist the demoralizing 
influence of the country. Yet the Preface 
tells us that ‘“‘ for centuries the West Coast 
of Africa has been the dumping ground for 
Europe’s undesirables....The best class 
of white men are not attracted to it”: 
surely a sufficient explanation without 
recourse to the favourite fatalistic theory. 
The wholesale indictment of the African 
native is based on the assumption that the 
degraded coast-dwellers, brutalized by the 
slave-trade, and (as the writer admits) by 
four centuries of association with the worst 
class of white man, represent the normal 
character and capacity of the race. (The 
passage beginning ‘‘ The natives have no 
domestic animals, lands, or other sources 
of revenue ; they have only their women,” 
is simply nonsense as applied to the 
average interior tribe.) On the other 
hand, Miss Simonton does not offer to 
account for the existence of able, educated 
natives such as Mr. Casely Hayford or the 
late J. Mensah Sarbah, who are much in 
the same position as African provincials 
of the third or fourth century, and write 
English as well as Apuleius wrote Latin. 
Perhaps they are included with “ the so- 
called civilized savage,” who is “ as subtle 
as a Brahmin and as much to be feared.” 
But a writer who believes that ‘ quite 
recently, Livingstone and Stanley sailed 
this West Coast,’’ cannot be said to have 
studied the literature of her subject very 


“ profoundly. 





The Maid of the Whispering Hills. By 
Vingie E. Roe. (Gay & Hancock, 6s.) 

Precious Waters. By A. M. Chisholm. 
(Same publishers and price.) 


Ir there were such a thing as a measure 
of emotion in the Table of Weights and 
Measures, we might decide whether the 
shudders evoked by a tale of commercial 
rapacity are or are not superior to those 
which are caused by a tale of physical 
cruelty. The reader who peruses these 
two Canadian novels will probably admit 
that the crude Indian vengeance in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, 
imagined by the author of ‘ The Maid of 
the Whispering Hills,’ creates a livelier 
feeling on his part of impotent presence 
thereat than is produced in the case of 
the tyrannous proceedings of modern 
capitalists described in ‘ Precious Waters.’ 
This is partly due to the fact that Mr. 
Chisholm is plainly seen to lay the founda- 
tions of a happy ending before he exhibits 
the field on which his ranchers forcibly 
try to prevent capitalists from dispossessing 
them of the stream on which they rely for 
the irrigation of their farms. Mr. Chis- 
holm deftly mixes all that is needful to 
keep strife on the sunny side of drama 
— good luck in love and good luck in 
slaughter; and as his various characters 
talk American, Chinook, and comic Irish, 
there is no lack of variety in his dialogue. 
One may, indeed, praise his novel for 
having much that is spontaneously bright 
and attractive within its artificiality, in- 
cluding some piquant love-making. 

Miss Vingie Roe earnestly sets herself 
to the task of displaying the heroism and 
sublimity of love, and finds her occasion 
in the terrible peril of a factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company kidnapped by 
Indians infuriated by the accidental killing 
of their chief. A woman who loves him 
attempts the hazardous feat of rescuing 
him, accompanied by an utterly unselfish 
lover; and as the story of her exploit 
proceeds, one feels that the author is 
carried away by her theme, and is some- 
thing more than an artificer, if not quite 
a successful artist. 


The Dark Tower. By Francis Brett 


Young. (Martin Secker, 6s.) 
‘Tue Dark Tower’ has less in common 
with Mr. Young’s first independent novel, 
‘Deep Sea,’ than with ‘ Undergrowth,’ 
written previously in collaboration. The 
setting is the same as that of the latter 
work, the method is similar. The author 
presents to us a small houseful of men 
and women, living in almost complete isola- 
tion among Welsh mountains and mists, 
tethered to the spot by tradition and the 
inertia of a stock which has lost its ancient 
vigour. Among these people the tragedy 
of Pelléas and Mélisande is re-enacted. 
After the unsuitable marriage of Charles 
Grosmont, the Golaud of this version, the 
stimulated emotional experiences of the 
principal characters are gradually con- 
centrated into simpler and quieter passions 
by the influence of isolation and the 
surrounding scenery, until at last—and 
here the analogy with Maeterlinck ends— 
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Charles commits suicide, and his wife and 
his brother are left regarding each other 
with a conscience-stricken astonishment 
in which passion has scarcely a part. 
The story turns upon the personality of 
Alaric, the younger brother, as Silurist as 
Vaughan and as sensitive to external in- 
fluences, but unable to express his feelings, 
except during moments of extreme stress. 
This shy creature, for all his oddness, 
gains our unhesitating confidence; in 
spite of the ridiculous exterior the author 
has given him, he is far more real than 
the majority of characters in fiction. Very 
real also are Dr. Meredith and his wife, 
who are cast in more conventional moulds. 
That almost impalpable quality called 
“atmosphere ”’ defies exact definition, 
but ‘The Dark Tower’ undoubtedly has 
it in an exceptional degree. 


The Sea-Hawk. By Rafael Sabatini. 

(Martin Secker, 6s.) 

Accorp1NneG to Mr. Sabatini, the chronicles 
of Lord Henry Goade, Queen’s Lieutenant 
for the County of Cornwall, have provided 
the material for the history of “ the Sea- 
Hawk,” sometime gentleman of Cornwall, 
who became a renegade and a corsair 
hardly second to the Turkish Barbarossa 
himself in fame and valour, and only failed 
to succeed Asad-ed-din, the Basha of 
Algiers, on account of certain matters 
with which the book deals. 

Assuming the authorship to be Lord 
Henry’s, and therefore only pausing to 
express our enjoyment and commendation 
of the manner in which Mr. Sabatini has 
selected and edited his material, we can 
but regret that his treatment of psychology 
is not equal to his manner of handling 
history and romance. The Sea-Hawk’s 
lady-love was something of a termagant, 
and he was no whit behind her in pride and 
choler, whence all the misunderstandings 
which a very little logic or a few words of 
explanation would have set straight. But 
we do not think that even so turbulent 
a lady would have cherished enough anger 
through several years to cause her to 
destroy, unread, the proofs of his inno- 
cence. Also, although a selfish weakling 
might have been driven to an act of 
villainy through fear, he would not have 
shown himself so finished and consistent 
a villain. On the other hand, the jealousy 
and crafty intrigues of the Basha’s Sicilian 
wife are cleverly set forth. 

History gives a precedent for the daring 
swoop upon Cornwall in the raid of Murad- 
Reis, a Flemish renegade, upon Baltimore 
in Ireland in 1631. We should have 
thought that Cape Spartel, even in the 
mildest weather, would have been given a 
wide berth by any pirate or pilot who 
valued his ship, but the Sea-Hawk, after 
all, was an exceptional seaman. 

Mr. Sabatini’s rich vocabulary and 
sardonic humour give vivacity and colour 
to the admirable pictures of Elizabethan 
Cornwall and the Barbary corsairs, which 
have clearly profited by minute and careful 
study. Except for a little uncertainty in 
the use of the pronouns “thou” and 
‘* you,” he has used the Elizabethan idiom 
as effectively as he has the speech of the 
Muslimeen of Algiers. 


His English Wife. 
Translated -by A. C. Curtis. 
6s.) 


THE chief interest of this novel is the 
attempt—and failure—of the author to 
anglicize his point of view. Seeing 
English and German life and character 
as a German, he desires—that cannot be 
questioned—to conceal his personality, to 
let the characters speak for themselves, 
and reveal in their words and acts the 
fullness of their respective nationalities. 
But, though he is successful in putting 
aside prejudice and predilection, his vision 
remains limited ; he knows London and 
much of England intimately, but he can 
only see it through Teutonic and tinted 
glasses. 

The story in itself is straightforward 
and interesting. A young German officer, 
whose uncle settled in London in his youth 
as the head of a big business firm and 
became a British subject, comes to 
England on a visit, and falls in love with 
the uncle’s daughter. He marries her 
and carries her off to Germany, where he 
resumes his regimental career. But his 
experience of life in England, strengthened 
by a trip to Egypt, gives him a distaste 
for the hard -and -fast laws of military 
tradition ; he hankers after the freedom 
of the English, who “ stalk up and down 
Cairo like leopards ”’ (to use the phrase of 
a sheikh whose letter is found in Lord 
Cromer’s ‘Modern Egypt’). A_ slight 
breach of duty brings upon him the 
punishment of a week’s confinement to 
his room. He decides to quit the army, 
but compromises with a year’s furlough. 
However, rumours of war and race- 
instinct draw him back to Germany, and 
eventually his wife decides to throw in 
her lot once and for all with him, and 
become as German as he is. 

Such a theme invites, and indeed 
obtains (in the main), treatment of a high 
order ; it is in psychological insight that 


By Rudolph Stratz- 
(Arnold. 





first of all as worshippers of success and 
wealth, but secondly as refusing the title 
of gentleman to any one who works for his 
living. Now, apart from the error as far 
as England is concerned, this view is 
eminently Teutonic. In Germany there 
is the sharpest possible line of demarcation 
between State service (let us be as wide 
as possible in our view) and trade as a 
career: ‘‘ adelig’’ conveys the one; the 
other, in all its ramifications and possi- 
bilities, is lumped under the term ‘‘ biirger- 
lich.”” We know that even the Navy was 
at first considered as little better than ah 
appendage to the merchant service, and 
that it was the Kaiser who in this and 
other directions saw, utilized, and en- 
nobled valuable brains that would other- 
wise have been restricted to middle-class 
enterprise and recognition. How entirely 
opposed such a view is to ours in this 
country is hardly worth exposing; it is 
sufficient to say that the author’s failure 
to see that condemns him, in spite of him- 
self, as a partisan; but his book is at 
least valuable as describing—and even 





defining—the view of England held by 
a “moderate”? German. The more we 


the author is deficient. He sees the English 4 





can learn of the nature and tenacity of 
German idealism, the better will be our 
chance of understanding the true national 
character of our present foes. There are 
one or two notable sayings in the book; 
“Good nerves and three times to church 
on Sunday. God alone knows why He 
loves Englishmen so much.” And again; 
“I reverse the usual expression and say, 
‘ Water—the water of the North Sea—is 
thicker than blood!’ It separates the 
British from us.” 


“* Candytuft— I mean 
Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
Co., 6s. net.) 

Tue title of this novel seems _preten- 

tious, but it explains itself at an early 

moment. The heroine is a species of 
dual personality: “* Candytuft ” with her 
homely parents and in her real nature, 
she is ‘* Veronica” in her aspirations. 

Possessing some degree of taste, she 

affects an artistic temperament and revo- 

lutionary instincts—a ‘‘soul’s awaken- 
ing” in its first phase. It follows that 
she does not appreciate her husband, 

who is “one of the best,’ but has a 

healthy hatred of “ poetry, art, and 

Bernard Shaw.” An accident which con- 

demns her to lie for three months on her 

back sets fire to all this Late-Victorian 
tinder (if we may so express it), and she 

clamours for a “companion ’’—not a 

mere female, but a “nice cultivated 
rson of the opposite sex.” Her hus- 
and, at his wits’ end, meets a friend who 

enters into a plot with him whereby her 
need is satisfied; and then ‘the fun 
begins.” It is excellent fun—far too 
much so for us to think of giving it away 
to the reader; and it results, needless to 
say, in her complete cure, bodily and 
spiritual; in fact, in the harmonious 
coalescence of Veronica with Candytuft 
in the highest sense. 

The author does her work most cleverly, 
observing proportion in everything, even in 
the farcical side, which might easily have 
been over-developed ; nor does she empha- 
size any one character at the expense of 
the rest. The book is welcome, especially 
in these days of war editions and inter- 
national justifications, and other depress- 
ingly solid literature. 


Veronica.” — By 
(Hutchinson & 


They who Question. (Smith, Elder & 
Co., 6s.) 
Tue author of this book is a “ well-known 
writer who prefers to remain anonymous ”; 
he has suggested t» the reviewer no clue 
to his identity, merely the conviction 
that his métier is not novel-writing. A 
few words here and there of earthly 
love, and a honeymoon in the Holy Land, 
are thrown as sops to Cerberus ; but the 
book is in reality a theological discussion 
for the serious-minded. The effects of 
apparently undeserved suffering on the 
differently tempered minds of members of 
one family offer a problem of interest, and 
the Dean’s sermon, which occupies the 
last fourteen ‘pages of the book, is a lucid 
exposition of the theme; but the average 


‘reader of fiction who looks for a story 


will be disappointed. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


An Old Highland Fencible Corps, by Capt. 
I. H. Mackay Scobie (Blackwood, Il. 1s. net), 
is a complete and elaborate history of one of 
the Fencible regiments raised in the Reay 
country in Sutherland among the members 
of the Clan Mackay — already famous as 
fighting men in the foreign wars—for the 
defence of the country against any invader. 
The Corps was raised in 1794, and was dis- 
banded only eight years later, yet Capt. 
Scobie is able to collect over four hundred 
pages of interesting matter on the life of the 
regiment. Its dress (it is interesting to 
note that, as early as the year of its creation, 
tartan was already woven in England), disci- 
pline, officers, and even the composition of 
the regimental band, are all described. We 
notice also a wonderfuliy full account cf the 
doings of the regiment in Ireland during 
the troublous year ’98, when it acquitted 
itself with great gallantry at Tara and 
elsewhere, and bore a considerable part 
in resisting the French under Humbert. 
Everything that can make a regimental 
history attractive—traditions, relics, maps 
and plans, regimental uniforms, and inci- 
dental illustrations — has been collected 
by the author, and the book is not only a 
remarkable account of a Highland corps, 
but is also a very considerable addition to 
the histories of the Clann Mhic Aoidh or 
Mackay. 








THE first volume is out of ‘The Miscel- 
laneous Works of Joseph Addison,’ edited 
by Mr. A. C. Guthkeleh, and neatly printed 
by Messrs. Bell. This volume contains 
Poems and Plays (7s. 6d. net), {which, 
notable in their day, are of little importance 
now. ‘Tickell’scollected edition of Addison’s 
works is followed, but other sources have 
been used for works which appear to be 
genuine, also for the careful collation of 
variants. A “detailed introduction and 
commentary and a general bibliography ”’ 
are reserved for the third volume, which is 
also to contain Addison’s correspondence. 

We have thus to wait for the editor’s 
views on Addison as a writer of verse English 
and Latin, a playwright, end a translator. 
His longest renderings are from Ovid, but 
his best thing is an epigram from Martial 
(No. 68 of The Spectator). 

The Appendix concerning the version in 
a Bodleian MS. of the ‘ Letter from Italy ’ 
shows the elaborate care which the editor 
has applied to Addison’s text. 


Malice in Kulturland, by Mr. Horace 
Wyatt, published by The Car at 1s. net, 
is an adaptation of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ 
and ‘Alice through the Looking-Glass ’ to 
the events of to-day. In spite of a few 
marked innovations on the original scheme, 
it contains much ingenious parody. The 
methods of the ‘‘ Jabberwock ” are applied 
successfully, and we gain more than one 
useful word :— 

“*Outbludge’ is what a bomb does; and 
. vetal ’ is either vital or venal, according to your 
ine ; and ‘ prumpting’ is ‘ proud and tramp- 
The “rumour without a Bear” is a good 
rendering of the grin without a Cat, and 
the Mad Tea Party is worth note. The 
best parody is, perhaps, that of Humpty- 
Dumpty’s great lines, though Mr. Wyatt 
might surely have remembered in this 
connexion the excellent dictum as to the use 
of words. The illustrations, by Mr. W. Tell, 
are faithful to Tenniel and effective. 


? 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THiS WEEKes| 
~ > satan <a — 


THEOLOGY. 


Wilberforce (Archdeacon), SEEING Gop, Personal 
Recognition of Divine Love, 1 /6 net. Stock 
Thoughts on the reality of the love of God. 


LAW. 

Westlake (John), CoLLEcTED PAPERS ON PUBLIC 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, edited by L. Oppenheim, 
18/ net. Cambridge University Press 

This collection comprises all of Westlake’s 

English papers on the subject, with the exception 

of book reviews. 


POETRY. 


Dolben (Digby Mackworth), Porms, edited, with 
a Memoir, by Robert Bridges, 1/6 net. Milford 
A second edition, revised, and containing a 
few additional notes. 
Jacob (Violet), Soncs oF ANaus, 2/6 net. Murray 
Verses in the Scots vernacular. 
Safroni-Middleton (A.), THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
Doa-YAM, 1 /6 net. Murby 
A canine parody. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Scripture Bibliography, for the Use of Mistresses 
in Secondary Schools, 3d. net. 
Grellier, 302, Gray’s Inn Road 
Issued by a Joint Committee of Head Mis- 
tresses and Licensed Teachers in Theology. 
Women in Industry, 1 / ° 
Women’s Industrial Council 
A bibliography of publications dealing with 
woman’s position in the field of labour, selected 
and arranged by Lucy Wyatt Papworth and 
Dorothy M. Zimmern. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating 
to English Affairs, existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy, Vol. XX., edited by Allen B. 
Hinds, 15/ Wyman 

The volume includes a long historical Preface 
by the editor, and a detailed General Index. 

Chartres (A. Vivanti), MARIE TARNOWSKA, 6/ net. 

Heinemann 

The story of the Russian countess who was 
condemned to eight years’ imprisonment for 
having instigated the murder of Count Paul 

Kamarowsky. 

Chronicle of Novgorod, 1016-1471, translated from 
the Russian by Robert Michel and Nevill 
Forbes, Camden Third Series, Vol. X XV. 

The Society 
The volume includes an Introduction by 

Dr. C. Raymond Beazley, and an account of the 

text by Prof. A. A. Shakhmatov. 


Gribble (Francis), THe Royat House oF PoRTU- 
GAL, 15/ net. Eveleigh Nash 
The story of the rise, decline, and fall of the 

House of Braganza. 

Manners (Emily), ExizABETH Hooton, First 
Quaker Woman Preacher, 1600-1672, 4/6 net. 

Headley Brothers 
Issued as Supplement XII. to the Journal of 

the Friends’ Historical Society, with notes, &c., 

by Mr. Norman Penny. 

Outlines of European History, 2 vols., 6/6 each. 

Ginn 
Part I. contains a section on ‘ Earliest Man : 
the Orient, Greece, and Rome,’ by Prof. James 

Henry Breasted, and ‘ Europe from the Break-up 

of the Roman Empire to the Opening of the 

Eighteenth Century,’ by Prof. James Harvey 

Robinson. 

Part II. contains ‘From the Opening of the 

Eighteenth Century to the Present Day.’ 

Peake (A. S.), Bosanquet (B.), and Bonavia (F.), 
GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 3 /6 
net. Longmans 

Includes lectures on ‘The History of Theo- 
logy,’ ‘The History of Philosophy,’ and ‘ The 

History of Music.’ 

Temperley (Harold), FREDERIC THE GREAT AND 
KAISER JOSEPH, 5/ net. Duckworth 

A study of the relations between Prussia and 
Austria in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Williams (H. Noel), Riva SULTANAS, 16 / 

Hutchinson 

The lives of Nell Gwyn, Louise de Kéroualle, 
and Hortense Mancini, together with a picture of 

the Court of Charles II. 


— 


oF > GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


}Ellison (Grace), AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN A TURKISH 
HAREM, 5/ net. Methuen 
An Englishwoman’s impressions of Turkish 
harem life. 
Haviland (Maud D.), A SUMMER ON THE YENESEI 
(1914), 10/6 net. Arnold 
A journal of travel and of a season spent 
among the birds and natives of the Yenesei basin. 


Knight (Francis A.), THe HEART OF MENDIP, 
8 /6 net. Dent 
An account of the history, archeology, and 
natural history of some parishes of Somersetshire. 


Spurr (Frederic C.), Five YEARS UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN Cross, 6/ net. Cassell 
An Englishman’s impressions of Australian 
life and character. 
William of Sweden (H.R.H. Prince), IN THE 
LANDS OF THE Sun, 16/ net. Eveleigh Nash 
Notes and recollections of a tour in the East, 
1911-12. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


How to Win at Royal Auction Bridge, by Cut 
Cavendish, 2/6 net. Laurie 
A third, revised edition, including a chapter 

on the new laws. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Baden-Powell (Lieut.-General Sir Robert), My 
ADVENTURES AS A Spy, 1/ net. Pearson 
Illustrated by the author’s own sketches. 


Ballard (Frank), PLAIN TRUTHS VERSUS GERMAN, 
Ligs, 1 / net. Kelly 
The three sections into which this book is 
divided are entitled ‘ The Significance of Lying in 
War,’ ‘ The Actuality of German Lies,’ and ‘ The 
Lessons Conveyed.’ 
Booth (J. B.), THE GENTLE, CULTURED GERMAN, 
2/ net. Grant Richards 
The sub-title is ‘ The Road Hog of Europe,’ 
and the book contains a number of stories of 
Germany’s crimes against civilization. 
Gale & Polden’s Lecture Series, 6d. net each. 
Nos. 1-12, compiled by Col. H. O’Donnell, 
are: No. 1. ‘ Hints on preparing Short Company 


Lectures and Address to Young Officers on 
Joining.’ No. 2. ‘The Training of the Soldier 
and Inter-Communication and Passing Orders 


and Messages.’ No. 3. ‘The Use of Ground and 

Advancing under Fire.’ No. 4. ‘Fire and Forma- 

tions, and Quarters and Sanitation on the March.’ 

No. 5. ‘ Deportment and Protection from Sur- 

prise.’ No. 6. ‘The Attack from the Company 

Officer’s Point of View.’ No. 7. ‘ Protection 

when at Rest.’ No. 8. ‘Ammunition Supply 

and Fire Direction and Control.’ No. 9. ‘ Attack 

and Defence.’ No. 10. ‘The Defence.’ No. 11. 

‘ Reconnoitring and Scouting.’ No. 12. ‘ Fight- 

ing in Close Country, and Entrenching in the 

Present War.’ 

Hallet (C. Turner), FoLtow THE Fxaa, 10d. 

Relfe 

A selection of poems and prose extracts 
about the war. 

Haselden (W. K.), THE SAD EXPERIENCES OF 
Bia AND LITTLE WILLIE DURING THE First SIx 
MONTHS OF THE GREAT WAR, 1/ net. 

Chatto & Windus 
Daily Mirror cartoons. 


Jerrold (Clare), Stories OF THE KAISER AND HIS 
ANCESTORS, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
A book of anecdotes of the Hohenzollern 
family. 
Keen (Frank Noel), THz WoRLD IN ALLIANCE, 1 / 
net. Southwood 
‘* A plan for preventing future wars.” 
Le Queux (William), GERMAN SpIEs IN ENGLAND, 
1/ net. Stanley Paul 
An exposure of the German spy system. 


Morris (Charles) and Dawson (Lawrence H.), WHY 
THE NATIONS ARE AT WAR, 5/ net. Harra 
‘“‘A graphic story of the nations involved, 
their history and former wars, their rulers and 
leaders, their armies and navies, their resources, 
the #teasons why they are involved in the war, and 
the issues at stake,’ with a postscript by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. 
Official Book of the German Atrocities, 1 / net. 
Pearson 
An authorized edition of the reports of the 
Belgian, French, and Russian Commissions of 
Enquiry into German atrocities, i 
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Oxford Pamphlets, 1914-15: THe War AND 
THEOLOGY, by.W. B. Selbie; How Wr Ovucat 
TO FEEL ABOUT THE WAR, by A. V. Dicey; 
THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO War, by A. L. 
Smira; THE WAR THROUGH CANADIAN EYEs, 
by W. Peterson (2d. net each) ; THE BATTLE oF 
YPRES-ARMENTIRRES, by H. W. C. Davis 
(6d. net). Milford 

Further pamphlets in this series. 


Potter (Canon J. Hasloch) and Whitehouse (Canon 
F. Cowley), THe REp Cross IN ORIGIN AND IN 
ACTION, 1/ net. Skeffington 

Two sermons. 


Sarolea (Charles), Tue ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM, 
6 net. Jack 
A popular edition. 


Two Kingdoms—oOppression and Freedom—repre- 
sented in the Present War. 
Paisley, Alexander Gardner 
Contrasting the religious ideals of the Allies 
with those of Germany. 


MILITARY. 


Fortescue (Hon. John W.), WELSH REGIMENTS, 1d. 

net. Macmillan 

A short account of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 

the South Wales Borderers, and the Welsh Regi- 
ment, 


MAPS. 


Darbishire (B, V.), War ATLAs, 8d. Milford 
Contains maps of the British Empire, of the 

Dependencies of the European Powers, and of 

the European countries taking part in the war. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Lloyd (C. M.), TRADE UNIONISM, 2/6 net. Black 
A critical study of the Trade Union move- 
ment, 


ECONOMICS. 


Heringa (Dr. A.), FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION- 

ISM IN HOLLAND, 3/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

A short historical sketch of the commercial 
policy of Holland. 


Mobilization of National Credit (The), witH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CO-OPERATIVE ENTER- 
PRISE. Sherratt & Hughes 

A collection of papers reprinted from The 

Sociological Review of Betober, 1914, and January, 


1915. 
EDUCATION. 


Leach (A. F.), THe ScHooLs OF MEDIEVAL ENG- 
LAND, 7/6 net. Methuen 
A history of English schools before the 
piengtion, in the series of ‘ Antiquary’s 
ooks,” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Benedix (Roderich), Ern Lustspret, Comedy in 
Five Acts, 1/6 Blackie 
Edited, with notes and list of idioms, by 
Mr. Alfred Oswald. 
Byron (Lord), CuinpE HARoLp’s PILGRIMAGE, 
Canto III., 8d. Blackie 
Edited by Mr. John Downie. 
Chambers’s Effective Readers, Book VI., 1 /6 
Selected extracts for reading lessons. 
Faguet (Emile), Ce QUE DISENT LES LIVRES, 3 / 
Cambridge University Press 
Edited by Mr. H. N. Adair for the use of 
senior students. 
Gaskell (Mrs.), CRANFORD, 1 / Chambers 
An abridged edition arranged for use in 
schools. 
Hislop (William), IN NoRMAN AND PLANTAGENET 
Times (1066-1485), 1/3 
The second volume of ‘‘ Chambers’s Dramatic 
History Readers.” 
Lamb, TaLes FROM SHAKESPEARE, 3d. Chambers 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ with illustrative extracts from the plays. 
Marlowe, EDWARD THE SECOND, 2 Blackie 
Edited, with Introduction and notes, by 
Prof. J. W. Holme and Prof. T. 8. Sterling. 
Moliére, L’AMouR M&DECIN, 8d. Blackie 
Edited, with notes and exercises, by Mr. 
Sydney H. Moore. 
Narrative Readers, 2d. each. Chambers 
‘The Fir-Tree and the Tinder-Box,’ ‘Great 
Claus and Little Claus,’ and ‘ Lynette and her 
Kitchen Knight.’ 
Reynolds (J. B.), Taz THREE SouUTHERN ConrTI- 
NENTS, 1 /4 Black 


The geography of Africa, Australia, and 
South America, arranged according to the Regional 


FICTION. 
Adams (Arthur H.), GRocER GREATHEART, 6 te 
ne 
An account of the varied adventures of a 
retired Australian grocer who was shipwrecked on 
an uninhabited island in the South Pacific. 
Halifax (Robert), Rep Harr, 6/ Methuen 
The story deals with the troubles of a sensi- 
tive girl with red hair who lives in the unappre- 
ciative neighbourhood of Islington. 
Hussard (Kingston), Tue Trin Cuvurcn, 1 / net. 
Potter-Sarvent 
A story of the struggle of Christianity with 
Socialism in the underworld. 
Ibanez (Vincente B.), SonNICcA, 1 / net. Long 
A romance of Saguntum and Hannibal’s 
siege of the city. 
Kipling (Rudyard), MANy INVENTIONS, 2 vols., 
2/6 net each. Macmillan 
Two volumes in ‘‘ The Service Kipling.” 
Kipling (Rudyard) and Balestier (Wolcott), Tur 
NAULAHKA, 2 vols., 2/6 net each. Macmillan 
More volumes in ‘‘ The Service Kipling.” 
Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), BARBARA REBELL, 7d. 
Methuen 
Cheap reprint. 
McKenna (Stephen), THE SIxtTH SENSE, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A story of politics and the Suffrage question, 
and the love-affairs of a mystic. 
Mordaunt (Elinor), Tue Famity, 6 / Methuen 
A study of the lives of an English country 
squire and his numerous children. 
Parkes (Kineton), WinpyLow, 6/ Fisher Unwin 
This tale is concerned with life in a small 
provincial town, a girl and her two lovers. 
Sandeman (George), AGNEs, 6 / 
Chatto & Windus 
The story of a girl who sacrifices wealth and 
the prospect of a happy marriage in order to lead 
a simple life and arrive at a better understanding 
of social problems, 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), IN OTHER Days, 6 / 
Methuen 
Describes the reunion of the hero, an artist 
of European fame, and the woman he had deserted. 
Snaith (J. C.), Tue Great Acer, 6/ Hutchinson 
See p. 163. 
Thurston (E. Temple), THe REAtist, 1 / net. 
Long 
A cheap reprint. 
Wales (Hubert), THe Turrty Days, 6/ Cassell 
A story in which one man’s spirit takes 
possession of another man’s body. 
Wallace (Edgar), Bones, 6/ Ward & Lock 
A story of West Africa, dealing with further 
adventures of Mr. Commissioner Sanders, his 
military colleagues, and Bosambo of the River. 
Westrup (Margaret), RoceERINGRAM,6/ Methuen 
Roger Ingram is a writer who marries a 
beautiful girl from a flower-shop, and the story- 
deals with the resultant clash of temperaments. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Alchemical Society, Journal, JANUARY, 2/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 

Contains a paper on ‘The Philosophical 
Channels of Alchemical Tradition,’ by Mr. Gaston 
de Mengel, with an abstract of the discussion 
which followed it. 
Ararat: a Searchlight on Armenia, 6d. 

Armenian United Association of London 
The January number contains articles on 
‘ Russian Armenians and the War,’ and ‘ Armenia: 
her People and History.’ 
Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, 4d. Stanford 
The February number includes ‘ Remarks 
on Snowfall Study,’ by Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina, 
and ‘ International Balloon Ascents,’ by Mr. W. H. 


Dines. 
YEAR-BOOKS. 


Handy Newspaper List, 1915, 6d. Layton 
Twenty-fifth year of publication. 
London Diocese Book for 1915, 1/6 net. S.P.C.K. 


The Preface contains an appeal to the 
diocese by the Bishop of London and the Chair- 
man of the Diocesan Board of Finance. 
Methodist Who ’s Who, 1915, 3 /6 net. Kelly 
Sixth year of issue. A new feature is the 
roll of those who have died since the work first 
appeared. 
Year’s Art, 1915, compiled by A. C. R. Carter, 5/ 
Hutchinson 
An epitome of matters relating to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture 
which have occurred during the year 1914, to- 
gether with information concerning the events of 


JUVENILE. 
TABLE TALKS AND TABLE 
TRAVELS, 1 / Blackie 
. Discusses the origin and manufacture of 
things in everyday use—cocoa, sugar, bread, &e, 
—simply in story-form. 
Jack and the Beanstalk ; 
ld. each. 
Two stories in Chambers’s ‘‘ Complete Tales 


for Infants.”’ 
GENERAL. 


Esher (Viscount), THe INFLUENCE OF King 
EpwWaARrpD, 7 /6 net. Murray 
A collection of political and military essays, 
Mackenzie (Donald A.), MyrHs oF BABYLONIA 
AND AssyRIA, 7 /6 net. 
Gresham Publishing House 
Myths and legends of Babylonia and Assyria, 
with historical narrative and comparative notes, 
and illustrated in colour and monochrome. 


SCIENCE. 


Findlay (Alex.), PRACTICAL PHysICAL CHEMISTRY, 
6 net. Longmans 
Third edition. 

Journal of Genetics, JANUARY, 10 / net. 

Cambridge University Press 
Contains ‘ A Genetic and Cytological Study 
of Certain Types of Albinism in Maize,’ by Mr. 

Frank C. Miles; and ‘ Studies in the Physiology 

of Fertilization,’ by Mr. H. M. Fuchs. 

Martin (Edward A.), Dew Ponps: History, 

OBSERVATION, AND EXPERIMENT, 6 / » Laurie 
This book gives the results of a three years’ 
course of experiment carried out with the aid ofa 
grant from the Government Grant Committee of 
the Royal Society. 


FINE ARTS AND ARCHEOLOGY. 
Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.), BRONZES FROM 


Bloomer (Mabel), 


The Three Bears, 


CEYLON, CHIEFLY IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM, 
Series A, Colombo, the Museum 
No. 1 of a _ collection of Memoirs of the 


Colombo Museum, edited by Dr. Joseph Pearson, 
Cox (Kenyon), ARTIST AND PUBLIC, AND OTHER 
Essays ON ART SUBJECTS, 5/ net. 
Allen & Unwin 
In these papers the author applies to particular 
artists, schools, and epochs the principles of art 
criticism which he set forth in his volume ‘ The 
Classic Point of View.’ Each aims at having 
some bearing on the subject of the title essay. 


FOREIGN. 
Louvain: Reims. 

Lausanne, Tarin; London, Hachette 
No. 10 of the ‘‘ Cahiers Vaudois,.’’ Among 
several articles devoted to a consideration of 
various aspects of the war are ‘La Plainte 
de Reims,’ by André Suarés, and ‘ Pro Aris,’ by 
Romain Rolland. 








MISS BRADDON. 
Crowthorne, Berks, Feb. 13, 1915. 

ALL those who, like myself, were young 
when Miss Braddon was beginning her long 
and famous career will read with pleasure 
the sympathetic notice of her work in your 
issue of to-day. Of course the new style 
of plot and of composition which character- 
ized her books gave an opening to friendly 
caricature. I wonder whether any one else 
recollects a sham examination paper in 
English literature which appeared at Cam- 
bridge between 1864 and 1868, containing 
among its questions one in which the 
examinee was asked to name from internal 
evidence the authors of various passages 
taken—presumably—from their works ; and, 
if so, whether he remembers the following :— 
““And here we leave the Lady Agnes, in the 
peaceful security of her quiet country home, The 
elopement, the forgery, and the poisoning, are 
among the past; they were but the storms that 
were needed to leave the evening sky pure and 
cloudless. We would rather have erred with the 
Lady Agnes than have shared the heartless, 
because faultless, souls of the captious and the 
Pharisee.” 

I believe this is correctly quoted, though 
I have never seen the paper since it was 
issued. It was composed, I know, by one 
who, like myself, had at the time a sincere 
admiration for Miss Braddon. 








Method for junior pupils. 


the year 1915. 


OsmuND AIRY. 
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THE LATE DR. T. K. CHEYNE. 


A uIFE of strenuous scholarly endeavour 
and idealism has just closed by the death, 
at the age of 73, of Dr. Cheyne, which took 

lace at Oxford on Tuesday last; and an 
important link has at the same time been 
broken with the form of religious life which 
intervened between the Pusey - Newman 

riod and the new generation. 

Thomas Kelly Cheyne came from a stock 
of scholars who had achieved a more or 
less marked degree of distinction in one 
direction or another. His grandfather on 
his father’s side, the Rev. T. H. Horne, was 
one of the leading Biblical scholars of his 
day, his works on the Old Testament being 
still occasionally met with; and on his 
mother’s side he could claim an important 
connexion with Oxford, her father, the 
Rev. D. R. Godfrey, having been a Fellow 
of Queen’s College in that University. 
Young Cheyne was sent by his father, who 
was second master at Christ’s Hospital, to 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and he received 
his later education at Worcester College, 
Oxford, and the University of G6ttingen. 
His early achievements in Biblical scholar- 
ship are attested by his success in gaining 
the Pusey and Ellerton and the Kennicott 
Hebrew Scholarships; the award of the 
Chancellor’s English Essay Prize, which fell 
to him in 1864, foreshadowed the mastery 
of style characteristic of his later writings ; 
and the Johnson and Ellerton Theological 
Prizes, gained in 1863, are, in their way, 
another testimony to the absence of narrow- 
ness in his aims and aspirations. He 
became a Fellow of Balliol in 1868, and was 
Hebrew Lecturer at the same College from 
1870 to 1881. From 1880 to 1885 he was 
Rector of Tendring, Essex, and in the year 
following he was appointed Oriel Professor 
of Exegesis at Oxford, a post which carried 
with it a canonry at Rochester Cathedral. 
Among the specially distinguished public 
duties discharged by him was his work as 
a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company. 

In speaking of his writings, one has to dis- 
tinguish between the successive phases of 
critical thought through which he passed. 
His ‘ Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew 
Text of Isaiah’ and ‘The Book of Isaiah 
Chronologically Arranged,’ which appeared 
respectively in 1868 and 1870, contained 
much to startle many of his contemporaries, 
though the general line of treatment which 
he then adopted is nowadays almost uni- 
versally followed. ‘The Prophecies of 
Isaiah,’ published in 1880-81, showed a 
decided return to @ more conservative 
position, and secured the renewed con- 
fidence of those whose mistrust must have 
been felt keenly by a temperament like 
his. It was not very long, however, before 
a period of change set in which became 
more and more pronounced as time went on, 
and finally led to the publication of ‘ Critica 
Biblica’ (appearing in parts from 1903 
onwards), ‘ Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient 
Israel’ (1907), ‘The Mines of Isaiah Re- 
explored’ (1912), and other works of a 
Similar character, which by their unexampled 
boldness of emendation and their decisively 
subjective mode of interpretation estranged 
the rank and file of scholars at his own 
University and almost everywhere else. 

His work on ‘ The Encyclopedia Biblica,’ 
of which he was the chief editor, as well as 
several others of his numerous publications, 
contain, however, much that is of permanent 
value. His friends will treasure the memory 
of one who was rich in the spirit of sympathy, 
open-mindedness, and devotion to scholar- 


ship, 








SHAKESPEARE ‘“ APPRENTICED TO 
A BUTCHER.” 


We have heard this tradition often 
triumphantly asserted as a fact by Baconians, 
and sometimes even gravely supported by 
Shakespearians. But it is well to study the 
origins of Shakespearian traditions. The 
first record of it is in Mr. Dowdall’s note- 
book, 1693 :— 

“The clarke that shewed me the church is above 
80 years old: he says that this Shakespear was 
formerly in this towne bound apprentice to a 
Butcher, but that he run from his master to 
London, and there was received into the play- 
house.”’ 


Halliwell-Phillipps goes out of his way to 
urge acceptance of the narrative. It should 
be “received with respect as a faithful 
record of local belief... .The best authority 
on this point is William Castle, then Parish 
Clerk....There can be no hesitation in 
receiving his narrative as the _ truthful 
report of a tradition accepted.”” The only 
point Halliwell-Phillipps disagrees with is 
the age of the clerk. He “ was not so old 
as here represented....having been born 
in 1628.’’ In this Halliwell-Phillipps begins 
with a blunder. The ‘“ William, son to 
Richard Castell,’ who was baptized in 1628 
was buried on October 11th, 1630. It was 
the William, son of William Castell, who was 
born on July 17th, 1614, that survived to 
show Mr. Dowdall round the church. He 
would then be 79 years old, and might have 
forgotten that he was not exactly 80. The 
accuracy of his memory, and the disinterest- 
edness of his statements, have nothing to 
support them. There is no allusion to 
Shakespeare having been apprenticed to a 
butcher in any of the contemporary notes 
about his life. The ‘‘ Lieutenant ’’ who 
visited the church in 1636 heard nothing of 
that, though he did hear something about 
that other tradition that Shakespeare wrote 
satiric verses on John Combe. Samuel 
Sheppard, who visited Stratford before 1650, 
says nothing about it; John Ward is dumb 
on that point in 1662, when he writes down 
what he could glean, and supposes more than 
he heard. There is no allusion in the Strat- 
ford records either to the apprenticeship or 
the breaking of his bond. I1t would be very 
difficult to fit either event into his known 
life. Boys were generally apprenticed about 
14 for seven or eight years. That would set 
the date of apprenticeship about 1578, just 
at the beginning of his father’s troubles. 
Four years after that Shakespeare married ; 
within a year after that he christened a child ; 
in 1584-5 he christened two—not very suit- 
able events to fit into an apprenticeship or 
an escape from it. If he had held to his 
apprenticeship until the christening of his 
twins, he would hardly have run away 
then. Yet apparently William Castle said 
so. Nobody else has ever supported him. 
Who was this William? The ‘“ clarke,’ 
said Mr. Dowdall, but there is some doubt 
as to his having been a “clerk” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. There is no 
record of his appointment in the Vestry 
Book. 'The only place in which such duties 
are referred to is the account for 1692: ‘* Paid 
Mr. Mills his fees and William Castle his 
wages, 7s. 6d.; paid William Castle for a 
transcript for the last year, and for washing, 
6s.” It was in 1693 that Mr. Dowdall met 
him, and apparently on the strength of the 
transcript called him clerk. But there is a 
very full reference to his other post, that of 
sexton, though the date of his appointment 
even of that is not given. He behaved very 
badly before a vestry meeting on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1680. William Castle was presented 
for several misdemeanours, and it was only 





after submission to the inhabitants of the 
town that he was continued in office one whole 
year, upon promise of good behaviour, and 
that he would exact no more fees than were 
fixed for him for ringing the bells or digging 
graves in the church or churchyard. He 
seems to have behaved well enough to be 
continued in office, but not well enough to 
satisfy his superiors. Two years after he 
saw Mr. Dowdall, there is at a vestry 
meeting, September 2nd, 1695, an entry 
bearing upon this question which is so 
important that it ought to be quoted in 
full :— 

““It appears as a record att a Vestrey holden 
the first day of December, 1680, that William 
Castle, upon severall misdemeanours, and upon 
submission to the Inhabitants of the Parish his 
masters, was continued in office for one yeare, upon 
his good behaviour, which since hee hath severall 
tymes brocken, and doth acknowledge the same, 
that hee hath behaved himself insolently and 
negligently, and promiseth amendment for the 
future.* Nowe wee whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, accepting of his present submission, 
and in consideracyon of his great age and in- 
firmities, doe continue him in his office upon 
his good behaviour and noe longer, or otherwise 
to be turned out att pleasure.” 


To this he agrees :— 

**T William Castle, Parish Cleark and Sexton, 
doe acknowledge myself with all submission to 
have justly offended in many grievous par- 
ticulars, and doe under my hand promise better 
obedience to my masters and superiors for the 
future, witness my hand. His mark William 
x Castle.” 


Two years later again, on March l1Ith, 
1697, ‘‘ William Castle declared that he was 
willing to resigne up his sexton’s place.” 
They chose in his place William Smith, 
alias Broke, who was “ declared to be the 
Sexton for the said Parish of old Stratford.” 

Now this old William Castle is the man 
whom Halliwell -Phillipps so determinedly 
insists should be treated “‘ with respect ”’ as 
“truthful... .faithful,’’ and worthy of all 
belief! On his credit does this whole 
tradition hang. He'was buried on Novem- 
ber 19th, 1701, so that he would have been 
87 years old when he died. 

I do not forget Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ set 
down between 1669 and 1696. (See Clarendon 
Press edition, 1898, ii. 225.) The earliest 
suggestion that John Shakespeare was a 
butcher appears here :— 

‘*W. Shakespear. His father was a butcher, 
and I have been told heretofore by some of the 
neighbours, that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father’s trade, but when he killed a calf he 
would do it in a high style and make a speech. 
There was at the time another butcher’s son in 
the town that was held not at all inferior to him for 
a natural wit, his acquaintance and coetanean, 
but dyed young.” 

First as to John. In none of the many 
references to him in the Stratford records 
is there the slightest hint that he ever was 
‘*a butcher.’’ The only trades recorded are 
**Husbondman of Snitterfield,’ when he 
was granted administration of his father’s 
goods, February 10th, 1560/1, at Worcester 
Probate -Registry;f ‘“‘ glover”? in Thomas 
Siche’s case, June 17th, 1556; and 
‘‘ whyttawer ’’ in the Court of Common 
Pleas, 1573 (see Atheneum, April 25th, 
1914). He is recorded as passing through 
all the grades of municipal offices, and is 
frequently described as ‘“‘yeoman’”’; called 
‘“master’’ after he had passed the chair 
in Stratford ; and classed among ‘“ the 
gentlemen and freeholders of Warwick- 
shire'’”’ in the State Papers of 1580. I do 
not see that it could be possible that 
at any time John Shakespeare could be 
described as a “ butcher,’ further than 





* This earliest record of 1680 does not now appear under 
that date, only here. 
t He is also called a “dealer in wool” in Rowe's ‘ Life.’ 
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that, as a farmer, he might have occa- 
sionally killed~some of his own animals, 
as other farmers of the time might do. 
If there were a Stratford butcher John 
Shakespeare, it must have been some 
other John than the well-known “‘ Bailiff.” 
Then what becomes of William “ exercising 
his father’s trade’ ? “‘ but when he killed 
a calf he would do it in a high style.” 
Halliwell-Phillipps ‘‘ sees no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of this statement,” and writes 
a little booklet about the ‘“‘ other butcher's 
son.” He found that the only other 
contemporary butcher’s son was Nicholas, 
the son of Griffin ap Roberts, born April, 
1568, died June, 1580: ‘‘ He may have hed 
precocious talent.’’ Halliwell-Phillipps goes 
on to say that ‘‘ more credit is to be given 
to the Parish Clerk in 1693 than to Aubrey.”’ 
But if he were right, and if Shakespeare 
was apprenticed at all, it would be to 
Griffin ap Roberts. 


My own opinion is that the same William 
Castle who told Dowduall would be the man 
who told Aubrey, because he had been ex- 
ercising the profession of sexton long before 
1680, and was the most likely man to 
gossip with a stranger such as Aubrey. 
It is well to estimate all these statements 
and to check them carefully. I have 
shown that William Castle was not one 
whose authority helped Dowdall, and that 
Aubrey’s informant was of no authority in 
regard to John, and might be romancing for 
pay in regard to William Shakespeare. 

urther, Aubrey’s own transcripts of known 
facts in other cases have heen proved often 
to be untrustworthy. For instance, in 
relation to Ben Jonson, of whom he knew 
much more than of Shakespeare, he 
managed to say, ‘‘ He killed Mr. Marlow 
the poet on Bunhill, coming from the 
Green Curtain Playhouse.’ Dates forbid. 

So I think we can safely discredit the 
assertion that John Shakespeare was a 
butcher, as well as the assumption that 
William Shakespeare was an apprentice to 
one. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








KIKUYU TRANSLITERATION. 


Mr. CRABTREE’S letter of last week 
deserves a word or two of comment. I agree 
with him in thinking that diacritical marks 
are of little or no practical use to the natives, 
though in some cases they may prevent 
the perpetuation of mispronunciations in- 
troduced by Europeans, e.g., the ignoring 
of the difference between the two ?’s in 
Pokomo. As regards the European learner, 
their value depends on  circumstances— 
those under consideration are wholly mis- 
leading. But the exact determination of 
sounds is so important a factor in the 
acquisition of an unwritten language that it 
is not too much to say that every one who 
contemplates such study should hegin by 
taking a course of phonetics and learning 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. 


As regards the responsibility for the peculiar 
Kikuyu orthography, perhaps I spoke un- 
advisedly ; but during my stay at Kikuyu, 
in 1912, I certainly gathered the impression 
that while the mcmbers of the Scottish 
Mission were by no means unanimously in 
favour of the system, it had been carried 
by a preponderance of opinion within the 
Mission itself. 

Your REvIEWER. 











Kiterary Gossip. 

Tue Secretary of the War Library, 
Surrey House, Marble Arch, sends us an 
appeal for books to be used by the sick 
and wounded in all English hospitals in 
Great Britain and France. He explains 
that books have been supplied by the 
Library since the beginning of the war 
in August, and adds :— 

“We are in danger of attrition through 
confusion in the public mind between our- 
selves and the Camps Library. There is 
ample use for both libraries, as our spheres 
of usefulness are entirely different, and 
we work together in perfect harmony. We 
supply the sick, they supply the strong.” 

Tue Report of the Scottish Record 
Society for last year shows that the 
members have received a continuation 
of the register of marriages for the parish 
of Canongate (1564-1800) ; a continua- 
tion of the parish register of Dunfermline, 
1661-1700 ; and the parish registers of 
Canisbay, 1652-66. Sir Norman La- 
mont of Knockdow has presented an 
‘Inventory of the Lamont Writs,’ for 
which an Index is promised. An Index 
to the ‘ Register of Melrose’ has been 
prepared. 

WE learn that the Literary Agency of 
London will be continued on the same 
lines as for many years past under the 
late Mr. C. F. Cazenove, the family inter- 
ests in the business being retained. Mr. 
J. P. Collins, who in future will direct it, 
has given up the review editorship of 
The Pall Mall Gazette in order to devote 
himself to the work of the Agency. 


Mrs. Srores is lecturing twice next 
week on Shakespeare: on Wednesday 
afternoon to the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature on ‘The Hamlet of the Story and 
the Hamlet of the Stage’; and on Friday 
afternoon to the Shakespeare Association, 
at King’s College, Strand, on ‘ Shakespeare 
and War.’ 4 

In the first instance she takes the place 
of Mrs. Meynell, who, we regret to read, 
is indisposed, and whose paper on ‘ The 
Literary Quality in Charles Dickens’ we 
hope to hear on a future occasion. 

Tue forthcoming number of The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics contains articles 
by Mr. Bertrand Russell on * The Ethics 
of War’; by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., 
on ‘ International Morality’; and by Mr. 
Salter on ‘ Nietzsche’s Moral Aim.’ 


In the March number of The Positivist 
Review Mr. F. J. Gould reprints, under the 
title of ‘The Builders,’ an address he 
delivered on the Day of All the Dead 
(Dec. 31st, 1914), giving the attitude of 
the religion of humanity to the work 
of the past. Col. Mills writes on ‘ The 
Last War with America.’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in treating of modern states- 
manship discusses the position of Fre- 
deric the Great, and Mr. Philip Thomas 
emphasizes the need of * A Moral Conquest 
of Germany.’ 

Miss Kate NorGate writes :— 

‘““May I, while thanking you for your 
notice of my translation of the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,’ point out that the French original of 





the line which you criticize as ‘ an exaggera. 


tion of cette horde desclaves’ contains a 
distinct mention of other things besides 
slaves ? The whole phrase is: ‘Cette horde 


d’esclaves, De trattres, de rots conjurés.’ ” 


The Cornhill Magazine for March in- 
cludes ‘ Behind the Mask,’ a poem by 
C. L. G.; Judge Parry contributes 
* Mauleiana: a Study in Judicial Irony’; 
and Mr. A. C. Benson writes on ‘ The New 
Poets.’ ‘Shakespeare’s Granddaughter’ 
is a sketch by Archdeacon Hutton; ‘A 
Cavalryman at the Front’ is a journal of 
the first weeks of the war; and “An 
Editor’’ writes of ‘ A Newspaper in Time 
of War.’ ‘ The Village Postmistress,’ by the 
Rev. C. S. Earle, is a study of peace; 
while in ‘ Zip-Zap-Zeppelin’ Col. G. F. 
MacMunn records an impression of the 
first days of August as seen from Whitehall, 
Short stories and sketches are ‘ Through 
the Eyes of Private Peckham,’ by Major, 
R.A.M.C.; ‘The Root of the Oak,’ by 
Mr. Douglas G. Browne; and ‘ The Son 
who Said, “‘I Go Not,’ by Mr. B. Paul 
Neuman. 

Mr. Doveras Ainsin, who has already 
been the means of introducing the work 
of Benedetto Croce to a wider British 
public by his English renderings of 
‘ #sthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic’ and ‘ Philosophy of 
the Practical: Economic and Ethic,’ is 
now about to add to these a translation 
of the famous Italian’s ‘ What is Living 
and What is Dead of the Philosophy of 
Hegel.’ As in the case of the two earlier 
works, the volume will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


A Retrospect and Memoir of Adelaide 
Drummond, by Mr. Basil Champneys, 
will be published by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder on the 25th inst. Mr. Champneys 
has relied mainly upon the_ recollections 
which Mrs. Drummond wrote to please 
her children and grandchildren, incor- 
porating with them some few letters of 
Mrs. Drummond. 

‘The Tollhouse,’ by Evelyn St. Leger, 
which Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish 
on the same date, is the story of an old- 
fashioned English village, the squire at 
the big house, and the people in the village, 
and what came to them during the war. 

Mr. JAMES STEPHENS, author of ‘ The 
Crock of Gold’ and other widely read 
books, has prepared a volume of poems. 
It will bear as title ‘Songs from the 
Clay,’ and will be issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan early in March. 

Messrs. Stpewick & JACKSON’S an- 
nouncements include * Alpha and Omega: 
Essays,’ by Miss Jane Harrison; and 
‘Swords and Ploughshares,’ a book of 
poems by Mr. John Drinkwater. 


ANNA BARTLETT WARNER (“‘ Amy LOTH- 
ROP’), a well-known American author, 
died at Highland Falls. New York, on 
Jan. 22nd, aged 87. With her sister 
Susan Warner (‘‘ Elizabeth Wetherell ”), 
she collaborated in ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,’ ‘Say and Seal,’ ‘ Wych Hazel’, 
and ‘Gold of Chickaree’; while she 
wrote many other popular stories undet 
her own name alone. 
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Insects and Man: an Account of the More 
Important, Harmful, and Beneficial 
Insects, their Habits and Life-Histories ; 
being an Introduction to Economic Ento- 
mology for Students and General Readers. 
By C. A. Ealand. (Grant Richards, 
12s. net.) 

Tue injurious and beneficial relationships 
between insects and mankind have long 
been recognized ; they played a large part 
in the discussion by Kirby and Spence in 
their classic, ‘ An Introduction to Ento- 
mology.’ But since that publication 
appeared many other injuries inflicted on 
our race by insects have been discovered, 
studied, and explained in detail by medical 
investigators, with the result that some 
diseases have been traced to trans- 
mission by insects, and much preventive 
action has been adopted, to the advantage 
of human communities. At the same 
time, economic entomology has become a 
science fostered, more or less, by State 
assistance in most parts of the civilized 
world, especially in America, and in 
many cases hitherto unsuspected ravages 
of insects have been discovered and 
combated in forestry and agriculture. In 
fact, the study is now recognized as one 
of the greatest importance to most human 
requirements. The literature on the sub- 
ject is becoming enormous, and, unfor- 
tunately, scattered ; vast sums have been 
expended on its investigation ; professor- 
ships have been founded for its study alone ; 
and young men have been, and still are 
being, employed as investigators and sent 
to all parts of the world where the planter 
alone was once expected to deal with a 
problem beyond his knowledge and ex- 
perience. Many volumes have in con- 
sequence been compiled, and the word 
“compilation” has lost any literary 
sting, for this process is a necessity 
for any writer who would deal with 
the subject as a whole and bring it 
up to date. As Mr. Ealand candidly 
admits in this book, ‘The work is the 
work of others, and has seen the light of 
day only, for the most part, in the scientific 
journals of Europe and America” ; and he 
claims that ‘“ here, for the first time, an 
attempt has been made to compile, in 
non-technical language, a concise sum- 
mary of the varied relations of insects and 
man.” 

In this respect the volume is to be com- 
mended as an excellent example of maté- 
raux pour servir, for it has been compiled 
with care, and written with discretion. It 
is, however, but an Introduction to the 
subject, which is even now too vast and 
complex to be covered by one writer in 
one volume of a more or less popular order. 
For the general reader the book is highly 
instructive ; to the student it affords a 
useful introduction, but it leaves much to 
be said. It does, however, exhibit the 
practical importance of entomology, and 
gives hope that the economic branch of 
that science may replace the purely theo- 
retical suggestions that are popular among 
many enthusiasts to-day. Those who 





seek the “‘ romance ”’ in insect life may find 
plenty of it in the patient observations of 
economic entomologists. 

A Bibliography is appended, also an 
‘Index of Authorities,’ &c., which might 
have been fuller. We have noticed no 
reference to some recent and _ special 
volumes on the subject. We may mention 
the publications of Cragin (1899), Munro 
(1900), Miall (1902), Houlbert (1903), 
Martin-Duncan (1906), Gillanders (1908), 
and O’Kane (1912), amongst others. 
Kollar’s treatise on injurious insects, which 
appeared in an English translation in 
1840, should also be included in any 
Bibliography. It is possible, however, that 
Mr. Ealand has mentioned only the books 
that he thought it necessary to consult. 








The Determination of Sex. By L. Don- 
caster. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

ProtrorLasM has always been difficult to 
manufacture in Nature’s laboratory ; it 
is unstabie in composition, readily wears 
out, and is easy to destroy. Its preserva- 
tion and reproduction therefore have 
always been problems of vital importance 
which Nature has endeavoured to solve 
in a variety of ways. Simple division 
of the individual, rejuvenescence or the 
blending of two and their subsequent re- 
division into two, budding, grafting, and 
parthenogenesis all persist to remind us 
of these various attempts. Eventually, 
however, sexual reproduction seems to 
have proved the most satisfactory method, 
and became the established rule both in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Sex being assumed, Dr. Doncaster sets 
himself in this monograph to study the 
causes which lead to the production of an 
individual of one or the other sex, and it 
soon becomes apparent that the differentia- 
tion has not always followed the same lines. 
In some animals two kinds of spermatozoa 
are produced, in others two kinds of eggs, 
so that in each class two kinds of fertilized 
eggs must exist, one of which grows up 
into males, the other into females. It 
has been thought for some years past that 
the secondary sexual characters or the 
distinguishing differences between the 
male and female were due to “‘ hormones,” 
derived from the internal secretions of the 
male and female reproductive glands, 
This may be true to a certain extent in 
the higher classes of animals, but it is 
insufficient to account for the secondary 
sexual characters when a wider survey of 
the animal kingdom is taken. The illu- 
minating work of Mr. Geoffrey Smith 
shows, we think, that the cause lies much 
deeper. He believes that the reproduc- 
tive organ removes certain substances 
from the blood, and thus stimulates the 
production of these substances in excess. 
It is these substances, produced in conse- 
quence of the action of the reproductive 
organ, but not from it, that constitute 
the so-called “hormones” which bring 
into existence the secondary sexual cha- 
racters. Dr. Doncaster quotes the theory 
with approval, but it remains to be seen 
whether further investigation will confirm 





it. The question of hermaphoditism re- 
ceives careful attention, and Dr. Don- 
caster says that it is not yet possible to 
say whether hermaphrodites are modified 
females or modified males, whether they 
are sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, or, finally, whether they are to be 
regarded as intermediates combining the 
characters of both sexes, but not derived 
directly from either. There is some evi- 
dence, however, to show that in certain 
classes of animals the hermaphrodite is a 
modified female, whilst in others—as in 
the Myxine or hagfish—it is a male in its 
youth, and becomes a female as it grows 
older. 

As regards mankind, Dr. Doncaster 
ends his monograph with these sentences : 

“The search for means of influencing the 
sex of the offspring through the mother is not 
of necessity doomed to failure. No results of 
a really positive kind have been obtained 
hitherto, and some of the facts point so 
clearly to sex-determination by the male 
germ cell alone in man and other mammals 
that many investigators have concluded that 
the quest is hopeless ; but until an adequate 
explanation has been given of the pheno- 
mena already mentioned, it seems more 
reasonable to retain an open mind and to 
regard the control of sex in Man as an 
achievement not entirely impossible of 
realization.” 

The whole book is worthy of careful 
study, and it shows the sound progress 
which is being made by. the scientific 
school at the University of Cambridge. 
It is well illustrated, and there is a Glossary 
of the technical terms which are employed, 
as well as a Bibliography and a short 
Index. 








SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 11.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. Frank Lam- 
bert read a paper on ‘ Recent Roman Discoveries 
in London.’ 

The first section of the paper treated with 
unpublished drawings of the extensive Roman 
walls found on the site of Leadenhall Market 
in 1880-81, and rediscovered in part in 1905. It 
was suggested in 1881 that these belonged to the 
basilica of Londinium. In spite of indications 
of an eastern apse, this was hardly possible. 
(During subsequent discussion, Mr. J. P. Bushe- 
Fox suggested that the remains might have formed 
part of a bath building.) 

The destruction of the old General Post Office 
in 1913 disclosed a large series of Roman rubbish- 
pits. In 1914 the bottoms of these were carefully 
excavated, at the instance of Mr. Philip Norman, 
with funds supplied by the Corporation and the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. The dates of the pits 
were found to cover a period from 50 A.D. to 
200 a.v., though the majority belonged to the 
first century. Four pits contained objects of 
both the first and fourth centuries. The more 
unusual finds included a gold ring, a Jewish coin 
of the Second Revolt (132-5 a.p.), and the 
débris of a house destroyed by fire, showing clear 
traces of wattle-and-daub construction. By the 
association of undatable with datable pottery, 
much useful information has been obtained about 
Roman coarse wares. 

Portions of five large pits were found in the 
summer of 1914 on the site of 3-6, King William 
Street. These dated entirely from the first 
century, and produced some of the best early 
‘*Samian ”’ and coarse Roman pottery found in 
London. 

The last section of the paper showed the gradual 
growth of Roman London, by the areas of dis- 
tribution covered by (1) coins of Claudius and 
earlier—in the eastern angle of the Walbrook 
and the Thames, with afew on St. Paul’s Hill; 
(2) the earlier pottery of La Granfesenque, ending 
about 90 A.D.—considerable expansion, almost 
entirely on the eastern bank of the Walbrook ; 
(3) the later pottery of La Granfesenque, ending 
about 110 A.p.—slight expansion eastwards ; 
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(4) the pottery of Lezoux, ending in the first half 
of the third centur?—expansion into the north- 
west angle of the city. 

The President called attention to an interesting 
discovery of a group of coins of Valentinian the 
Elder and his colleagues, showing that the Roman 
mint at London, which had been closed since 
Constantine, was restored by Valentinian in 368 
A.p. A late silver coin of Valentinian was 
exhibited, showing in an abbreviated form the 
monetary stamp of Londinensis Augusta. 





CHALLENGER.—Jan. 27.—Dr. G. H. Fowler in 
the chair.—Prof. G. O. Sars (Christiania) was 
elected an Honorary Member. 

Mr. D. J. Matthews read a paper on ‘ Hydro- 
graphical Observations on the Ice-Patrol Scotia 
in the North Atlantic, 1913.’ The Scotia cruised 
in the ice-area from April 9th to August 3rd, 
1913, and crossed the Labrador Current fourteen 
times between the latitude of Hamilton Inlet in 
54° N. and the southern part of the Newfoundland 
Banks in 44° N. Observations of salinity and 
temperature were made down to a depth of 550 
fathoms, including seven complete sections across 
the current. The Labrador Current had a tem- 
perature generally below 0°, except at the surface, 
and a salinity of 32°5 to 33°5 per thousand, while 
the Atlantic water to the eastwards reached 34°5 
per thousand or more. The boundary between 
the two water-masses was marked by the isohaline 
of 34°00 in the region northward of the Banks ; 
further south the conditions were more confused. 
The characteristic temperature minimum was 
found in all water of polar origin except on the 
Banks, where it was disturbed by the shallows. 
Measurements of currents and of the drift of bergs 
were made by means of mark buoys, either 
anchored to a sinker on the bottom or to a drag 
working at a depth of 1,000 fathoms. The 
velocities KB » were all low, generally less 
than half a mile an hour; and calculations by 
Bjerknes’s method from differences of density 
gave similar results. Off Cape Race a slow 
northerly set was observed instead of one of about 
a mile per hour to the south and west, as is usually 
experienced here. On the Banks measurements 
were made with the Ekman current-meter at 
depths of five and twenty-five fathoms at two 
stations; the observations were repeated at 
frequent intervals during thirteen hours, and 
showed that the current is almost entirely tidal 
with a very small easterly resultant. Prof. 
Barnes’s observation that the proximity of an 
iceberg can be detected by a slight rise in the 
temperature of the water could not be con- 
firmed, as similar rises were recorded when no 
ice was near.—Mr. C. Tate Regan exhibited a 
series of lantern-slides showing colour-changes 
in a flat-fish, Platophrys podas. 
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An Introduction to Field Archeology as 
illustrated by Hampshire. By J. P. 
Williams-Freeman. (Macmillan & Co., 
15s. net.) 


THE Eartuworks CommitteE of the 
Congress of Archeological Societies, of 
which Lord Crawford is chairman, is in 
some degree the ‘“‘ begetter” of this 
charming book, for it has grown out of a 
request to the author by the Hampshire 
Field Club that he should make a classified 
list of the earthworks of the county 
according to the schedule prepared by 
that Committee. This mission he has 
admirably fulfilled. He has not only 
provided the list required, but has also 
furnished a second list of the earthworks, 
classified according to their surroundings, 
character, and probable use, and has 
appended. plans and sections of sixty-one 
of the principal earthworks: the plans 
all drawn with great clearness and accu- 
racy to a uniform scale of 1 in 5,000, or 
12} in. to the mile; and the sections all 
to a scale of lin. to 40ft., with little 
figures representing a man 6ft. high as 
a guide to the eye, each plan being ex- 
plained by a detailed description of the 
earthwork, and of the finds, if any, that 
it has yielded. The author has made the 
book more interesting to the general 
public, and more likely to create the 
desire for the study of archeology 
that he is anxious to _ foster, by 
arranging the narrative portion of it in 
guide-book order. 

He agrees with his great predecessors, 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare and General Pitt- 
Rivers, that ‘‘ there is no sport so engag- 
ing or 80 exciting as archeological excava- 
tion,” and he holds that the best way 
to visit ancient earthworks is to walk to 
them. Where this is not possible, one 
should ride or drive ; after that, in order 
of merit, come the bicycle and the motor- 
car. The railroad he condemns. To say 
nothing of the earthworks it has destroyed, 
it never puts you down within miles of 
the place you want. 

Accordingly Dr. Williams-Freeman sup- 
plies in twenty-three chapters an itinerary 
calculated to take an active tourist the 
same number of days, on a scale of from 
fifteen to twenty miles for each day. 
Even so, he has not exhausted all that 
there is to be seen in the county, but has 
left opportunity for some side-trips in 
addition. The start is to be made at 
Bat’s Hogsty, Aldershot, an enclosure of 
half an acre within an entrenchment of 
four banks, within the shelter of which 
Bat, whoever he may have been, with his 
family, cattle, and pigs, may have found 
a well-protected refuge. Next on the 
first day’s journey is the hill-top fortress, 
enclosing 25 acres, termed Czsar’s Camp, 
being neither a camp nor Cxsar’s. Thence 
you go to Odiham Castle, a work of the 
reign of King John; and thus your first 
day’s excursion has introduced you to 
three structures of a widely different 


_ character, and served as an indication of 





the comprehensiveness and variety of the 
studies implied in the phrase “field 
archeology.” 

We cannot follow the author in the 
same detail over all the successive days 
of his itinerary, but we may note some of 
the interesting by-questions to which it 
gives rise. On the second day he starts 
from Basingstoke, and explores Winkle- 
bury, Woodgarston, and Ladle Hill, and 
reaches the Seven Barrows. Thence he 
starts on the third day, visiting Beacon 
Hill, Burghelere, and Walbury. Several 
matters of interest arise out of this expedi- 
tion. Within the area of Beacon Hill are 
a number of hut-circles. From the north 
side is visible a narrow belt of under- 
growth, forming part of the primeval 
forest—such a “‘ tangled bank, clothed with 
many plants of many kinds, with birds 
singing on the bushes, with various insects 
flitting about, and with worms crawling 
through the damp earth,” as must have 
been (Dr. Williams-Freeman suggests) in 
Darwin’s mind when he wrote the last 
sentence of ‘The Origin of Species.’ 
Finally, at Walbury Camp is a little 
pond which raises an interesting question 
as to water-supply. 

The author appears to agree with the 
view, which, we think, was first elaborated 
by the Messrs. Hubbard in their little 
book ‘ Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle 
Ways,’ that one main source of the supply 
of water to the hill-fortresses in Neolithic 
times was the formation of dew-ponds, or, 
as Dr. Williams-Freeman tells us they are 
locally called, “‘ mist-ponds.’’ He thinks the 
latter name the more accurate, inasmuch 
as dew, in the narrow sense of uncon- 
densed water-vapour, plays but a small 
part in the supply of water to the ponds, 
which are partly filled by rain and helped 
by mists. He is a little severe on the 
dogmatism of those who have written upon 
dew-ponds, and who, he thinks, are “* people 
who live in London ”’ ; and he quotes from 
White of Selborne an excellent description 


of these ponds, many of which, on the 


summit of chalk hills, are never dry 
during the most severe droughts. White 
had observed in 1775 that ‘“‘ the small and 
even considerable ponds in the vales were 
dried up, while the small ponds on the 
very tops of hills were but little affected.” 

On the fourth day we start from Combe, 
along the Ridge by Chute Causeway to 
Andover, trespassing slightly across the 
county boundary. 

A similar pardonable excursion across 
the border of Hampshire occurs on the 
fifth day, when Stonehenge, Old Sarum, 
and Salisbury are visited. As the author 
says, it would be a sin to be so near them, 
and not to go to see them. On the route 
Weyhill is passed, where the remnant 
of a fair on Old Michaelmas Day still 
exists, as it did in the time of Piers Plough- 
man, but greatly shorn of its glories. 
Near the fair ground is a barrow which 
was excavated three years ago, and yielded 
a strange mixture of objects belonging to 
all periods. A cruciform ditch was dug 
in the chalk underneath, and Dr. Williams- 
Freeman makes the apt suggestion that 


‘it was cut to afford a foundation for @ 
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wooden structure, forming the basis of a 
windmill anciently on the spot. On the 
ninth day is noted and figured the “ miz- 
mase’’ on Breamore Down, resembling 
that which in Lincolnshire is known as 
“ Julian’s bower.” 

Thus each day affords new matter of 
interest till the last day comes, when, 
being at Basingstoke, the learner is 
invited to visit Silchester, to inspect 
the neighbouring earthwork at Mortimer 
West End, and to close his course of 
instruction at the Reading Museum, 
where the things found during the long 
excavation at Silchester are catalogued, 
modelled, and displayed in a very satis- 
factory manner. Though Reading is not 
in Hampshire, the author does not grudge 
its possession of these treasures. 

We have dealt with the contents of the 
book in inverse order. We began with the 
Appendix on Earthwe~’.s, attracted by the 
scientific value of the plans, sections, and 
descriptions ; thence went on to Part II. 
of the body of the work, as it treats the 
subject locally, and forms a popular and 
suggestive itinerary through the county ; 
and we have now to refer to Part I., which 
forms a compact and useful general intro- 
duction to field archeology. In seven 
chapters, covering 60 pages, Dr. Williams- 
Freeman takes his readers through the 
various periods of culture, from Neolithic 
to Norman times, not omitting the mark 
which a still later period of history has 
left upon Hampshire soil in the bastions 
thrown out by the defenders of Old Basing 
during its memorable siege in the Civil 
War, and that near Winchester, which 
may or may not be truly described as one 
of ‘‘ Oliver’s batteries.” The roads over 
which the student is to walk, distinguished 
into British trackways, Roman roads, 
King’s highways, packhorse tracks, turn- 
pike roads, local byways, and trade routes, 
form in themselves a study worthy of his 
attention, to which the author supplies a 
sound introduction. 

A good map is furnished, prepared under 
the auspices of the Ordnance Survey on 
the scale of 4 miles to 1 in., and reserving 
the Crown copyright. Over the Ordnance 
map, which is printed in a light neutral 
tint, are superposed in bright colours the 
lines of the Roman roads, the names of 
the places where ancient remains are to 
be seen, and symbols distinguishing the 
various classes of antiquities. The map 
is tinted in different shades of green to 
show what is natural thick forest; scrub 
and thin wood, or mixed wood and open 
country ; and bare, treeless country. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. 
Williams-Freeman on the success with 
which he has ridden his ‘“ hobby,” as 
he calls it. The great public interest 
Which has of late years been shown 
in the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments makes the book a very timely pro- 
duction, and should ensure it a large 
circulation. It is to be hoped that it will 


inspire and increase that interest in many 
treaders, and awaken in them a keen desire 
for the instruction and the delights of 
country walks in the pursuit of field 
archeology. 








The Anccent and Medieval Architecture in 
India: a Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisa- 


tion. By E. B. Havell. With 176 
Illustrations and a Map. (John Murray, 
ll. 10s. net.) 

THis is a supplementary volume to 


the author’s ‘Indian Architecture from 
the First Muhammadan Invasion to the 
Present Day.’ The significant points of 
any work of art, especially of any building, 
where many activities must be synthesized, 
are found in its relation to its environ- 
ment ; for we can only judge of an expres- 
sion when we know what was to be ex- 
pressed. The foundations of Indian art, 
as Sir George Birdwood long ago elo- 
quently pointed out, are to be found in 
the Indo-Aryan village community. The 
greater part of the population of India has 
always lived in villages ; and, just as the 
elaboration of town life is based on the 
simpler structure of the village com- 
munity, so the town plans—fully dis- 
cussed in early Indian technical literature 
—are based on that of the simple stock- 
aded village. 

From a very early period the practice 
of the higher arts has been in the hands 
of a guild or mystery; privileged crafts- 
men in India even now claim social 
equality with Brahmans. It was regarded 
as a monstrous idea—‘‘ comparable with 
the sin of murder ’—that any other than 
a master-craftsman should build ‘“‘ temples, 
towns, seaports, tanks, or wells.” When 
we consider the results of modern slum- and 
jerry-building, such a view appears much 
to the point. Great stress is also laid 
on the craftsman’s moral character: he 
must be pious, generous, sincere, devoid 
of enmity and jealousy, avoiding strange 
women and the company of worldly men. 
Before beginning work he invokes God 
and the saints. In fact, he must be just 
such a man as Cennini describes, ‘‘ whose 
manner of life should always be regulated 
as if he were studying theology, philosophy, 
or any other science.” Amongst these 
craftsmen has been handed down an ex- 
tensive technical literature in Sanskrit. 
Orientalists have not yet cared to make 
these works accessible, but their study is 
almost indispensable for the proper eluci- 
dation of the older Indian art ; for it is as 
true of the Imperial age in India as of the 
Middle Ages in Europe that “ the artistic 
representation of sacred subjects was a 
science governed by fixed laws which 
could not be broken at the dictates of 
individual imagination ” (Male, ‘ Religious 
Art in France in the Thirteenth Century ’). 

Mr. Havell shows that the time has 
come to recast the orthodox conceptions 
of Indian architectural history, and that 
Indian architecture is not Buddhist, Jaina, 
or Hindu in style, but simply Indian 
adapted to the requirements of the pre- 
dominant faith at any given time. Its 
conventions do not constitute an ‘‘ order,” 
in the sense that we now build according 
to “‘ Doric” or “ Ionic,” but a script, a 
vernacular hieratic language or symbolic 
code, expressing the fundamental notions 
of Indian theology, and unconsciously 
recording the history of their development. 














The classifications of Fergusson are 
now a positive hindrance to the develop- 
ment of archeological research, for they 
divide what should be united, and join 
what should be separate. The great 
division into Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, 
says Mr. Havell, is fallacious, for all is 
Indo-Aryan; the soaring sikhara is a 
Vaishnava (‘‘ Vaishnavaite ” is needlessly 
awkward) symbol, while the roof of a 
Saiva shrine is horizontal. These types 
are often represented side by side, and 
sometimes combined in a single building. 
This diversity of symbolism does not 
indicate a difference of style or that 
Southern kings built isolated temples in 
Northern territories. Differences of style 
are to be looked for in purely zxsthetic 
development, which enables us to dis- 
tinguish, for example, the later and too 
elaborate work of Madura from the noble 
simplicity of such early Saiva temples as. 
those at Badaimi (Plates LVII., LVIII.). 

But Mr. Havell is too sure that Indian 
culture is almost entirely Aryan, and 
goes too far when he claims that “ all 
the higher philosophy and religion of the 
South were likewise Aryan in inspiration.” 
The very fact that Saiva shrines on the 
whole predominate in the South, and 
Vaishnava in the North, has its significance. 
There is a difference of feeling in Northern 
and Southern building of any period, 
amounting to a subtle difference of style, 
quite apart from the identity of symbolism. 
There are likewise essential differences of 
technique and sentiment in the music 
of the North and of the South. The same 
is true of social organization. Hindu 
civilization is a compound of Aryan and 
Dravidian, and, as Rabindranath Tagore 
has said, ‘“‘ Wherever the opposite genius 
of the Aryan and the Dravidian has been 
harmonized, beauty has leapt into life.”’ 

Mr. Havell’s work is fully as controversial 
as any of his previous volumes : he seems 
to think there is something in the nature 
of an archeologist which makes him 
always wrong. Yet, when we come to 
detailed interpretation of the language 
of Indian building, we find it extremely 
difficult to follow Mr. Havell’s own con- 
clusions. This is not to say that they 
are always wrong ; the difficulty is due to 
the invention of new terms such as lotus- 
leaf arch and sun-window—begging the 
question of origin—and to the new inter- 
pretations, such as that of the Trimirti 
at Elephanta, for which the evidence is 
not clearly explained. Mr. Havell says 
that the authorities for his interpretations 
are the original works here illustrated. 
Popular etymology can be “ proved ” in 
just the same way by a resemblance of 
sound ; yet the proof is often fallacious. 
Many of the conclusions that Mr. Havel} 
takes for granted require more space to 
prove or to refute than is available within 
the limits of a single volume. 

These are matters for the specialist. 
The strength of Mr. Havell’s position lies 
in his constant reference to the bearing 
of the problem of the crafts on modern 
life. ‘“‘ If Indian art,” he says, 

“throws any light upon Indian history, 
religion, sociology, and the inner working of 
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the Indian mind, it demands the careful 
study of all who are concerned in the admini- 
stration of India, whatever their functions 
may be.” 

Here we enter on the field of 

politics. It is suggested that the British 
rulers of India are, from the Indian stand- 
point, lacking in cultivation, in knowledge 
of the people, so that, not knowing what 
Indians have done in the past, they cannot 
aid them to the better accomplishment of 
what they have already striven for. Mr. 
Havell shares the view that Western 
political institutions are a poor substitute 
for genuine Indian democracy as repre- 
sented in the village Panchayat, or 
Council of Five. The problem of recon- 
ciling Indian aspirations, he says, 
“can only be solved satisfactorily by avoid- 
ing the dangers into which we have drifted 
with regard to the government of Ireland... . 
Great Britain could grant India no greater 
boon than the restoration or reconstruction 
of her ancient Aryan constitution.” 








THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS, 


ON not a few occasions in recent years we 
have recognized in women artists consider- 
able capacity in the painting of still-life— 
a department of art in which there is, 
indeed, considerable scope for originality and 
initiative, but in the practice of which an 
attitude of mind or code of principles can, 
when once assimilated, be applied with 
tolerable precision. This makes it an excel- 
lent field for exercises under—or after—a 
master, and the works to which we have 
referred usually look as if they might 
have been produced under these conditions. 
While they thus cannot be adduced to 
confound the profane who would deny 
women’s possession of creative power in the 
arts, they are none the less useful in pro- 
viding the wide range of concrete examples 
by which alone, perhaps, an existing method 
may penetrate to the remote corners 
where predestined genius catches the 
hint of a further development. Miss Mar- 
garet Macpherson’s two groups, Tulips (162) 
and A Dressing-table (166), are examples of 
such “ school-pieces.”’ Bringing nothing new 
into art, they may nevertheless disseminate 
certain sound principles of painting not yet 
(as is evident enough in other parts of the 
exhibition) common property in all circles. 
Based apparently on the work of, say, Mr. 
Peploe and Mr. William Nicholson, they 
seem to us the best things on the walls. 
Doubtless, if we were to push further our 
plea for tolerance, we might agree that 
the determinedly coloristie figure-pictures of 
Miss Jenny Montigny (159-161), Miss Amy 
K. Browning (Bathtime, 163), and Miss 
Dorothea Sharp (Spring, 202) were also 
a revelation to the keen receptiveness of 
a really isolated intelligence. Certainly in 
these circumstances the imagination jumps 
to the apprehension of rather more than is 
in a picture. But hearty recommendation 
of these works for export to provincial or 
Colonial centres is chilled by the thought 
that they have powers of corrupting inno- 
<ence as well as of inspiring it. It is a little 
difficult to say what it is which makes these 
pictures (despite the fact that they cannot 
fairly be denied some acquaintance with the 
science of illumination) cloying and over- 
coloured, but it appears to lie in a certain 
neglect of—almost contempt for—form, the 
rendering of which by means of colour is 
the justification for Impressionism. For the 





Impressionist every tilt of plane is associated 


with a difference of hue—as a rule, some- 
what at the expense of the simplicity of 
masses, which, in spite of this law, remain 
to the unprejudiced eye to some extent self- 
coloured throughout. 

The painters now under consideration fall 
into this fretfulness, yet without apparent 
delight in the sculpturesque possibilities of 
their method, and on the whole we are in- 
clined to prefer Miss Dorothy Darnell’s use 
of an earlier method of plastic suggestion in 
The Common Task (173). Here the use 
(becoming rare nowadays) of a _ suavely 
modulated impasto built upon darker trans- 
parent tones is modestly displayed on a 
scale suitable to the subject. The touch, 
if not masterly, is keen, and shows some 
adroitness, Miss Darnell’s technique being 
in this respect more interesting than the 
plastering of Miss Sharp or Miss Browning. 

It must be admitted that, compared with 
the oil paintings, the sculpture, and _ still 
more the water-colours in the smaller gal- 
leries, are on a lower level. Perhaps Miss 
Frances Nesbitt’s clearly manipulated Evan- 
escent and Evergreen (120) is the best of the 
latter. Miss Mabel Edwards's Hilda (431) 
is somewhat more competently drawn than 
is usual with modern miniatures. Miss M. A. 
Sloane has a tolerable etching, Romney 
Marshes (294). The metalwork is of the 
sort shown in previous exhibitions, cases 
310, 311, and 320 being the best. 








MODERN ETCHINGS. 


THE production of neatly executed plates 
of architectural subjects goes on apace, and 
when we consider that every plate means 
many impressions, it is impossible even for 
the cheeriest advocate of dissemination not 
to feel that demonstration on these lines is 
by now adequate. Yet of the variants— 
each infinitesimally different—of essentially 
familiar problems, several are on _ the 
present occasion in themselves acceptable 
enough, notably Mr. M. Osborne's Market- 
Place, Tours (121); M. Béjot’s Croquis a 
Grenade (174); and Mr. E. W. Charlton’s 
rich and sparkling Passenger Pier, Gravesend 
(56), wherein the cumulative use of detail 
is so entirely right that we are disappointed 
to find the artist using that method always, 
whatever the problem presented. In such 
a subject as Tile Works (185), with its 
sequence of boats in slightly different 
positions, it is not industrious compilation, 
but acute comparison, that is wanted. 

‘““A little town in which a little man 
might dwell.’” This somewhat patronizing 
criticism of a small painting in the “ Bar- 
bizon ” mode by a painter who had emerged 
from it to more modern ideals might be 
applied to these etchings, and perhaps 
furnishes the best justification for their 
popularity. It is because we know our- 
selves as little that we recognize the suita- 
bility of an art which maintains a certain 
homely element of triviality, vet with just 
a hint of aspiration after larger and more 
philosophic interests. The rather sombre 
richness of Mr. 8. A. Gammell’s Wellington 
Monument, Liverpool (64), the more summary 
and dramatic dry-point of Mr. John Wright 
(The Bridge, 135), represent about the high- 
water mark of the present collection. Mr. 
Lumsden’s Mosque and Temple (30) shows a 
livelier and more resourceful draughtsman- 
ship than these, but less power of maintaining 
the continuity of his plastic conception. He 
groups his complicated detail in a series 
of well-distributed bands across the plate 
parallel to the picture plane, but he fails to 
** join his flats.” Mr. F. Marriott’s Serenata 
on the Grand Canal (188) gives a pleasantly 





lines of his gondolas in the foreground lack the 
subtlety of perspective which is needed to 
make the twin domes of the Salute lofty and 
distant rather than stumpy and near at 
hand. His Moret, France (200), is again a 
well-furnished and attractive design. 


Figure subjects are few. Mr. R. Spence’s 
George Fox and the Rime-maker (35) shows 
an attempt at character, but is spoilt by 
the commonplace invention of the female 
figure leaning from the house. Mr. J. R. K, 
Duff in his sheep studies has an obvious 
doubt as to the background appropriate 
for the kind of broad realism with which 
he treats the animals. In Corfe Castle (54) 
it is too particular, so that they look driven 
up to be ‘‘ taken ” in front of the view. In 
The Marsh (120) it is too elemental, so that 
they look insufficiently generalized. Mr, 
F. H. Townsend in his three studies (14, 15, 
and 17) seems to have approached etching 
as something less exacting than pen-drawing. 


At the Galleries of Messrs. Goupil, M. 
Martin van der Loo of Antwerp shows 
‘Etchings of Old Buildings in Flanders,’ 
His drawing is sometimes over-loose. The 
slightly tinted Béguinage de Bruges, les 
Grandes Arbres, avoids this fault, and is 
successful on familiar lines. 








A BASQUE INSCRIPTION. 
Bayonne, le 10 février, 1915. 

Les lecteurs de Atheneum connaissent- 
ils inscription d’Hasparren, dans le Dé- 
partement des Basses-Pyrénées en France ? 

FLAMEN . ITEM . DUMVIR . QUZSTOR. 
PAGIQUE MAGISTER : 
VERUS . AD . AUGUSTUM . LEGATO. 
MUNERE . FUNCTUS . PRO. 
NOVEM . OBTINUIT . POPULIS SE. 
JUNGERE . GALLOS . URBE . 
REDUX . GENIO. PAGI. HANC. 
DEDICAT . ARAM. 

L’inscription romaine d’Hasparren est la 
plus célébre de tout le Sud-Ouest de la 
Gaule. Peu appréciée aux XVIT° et XVIIT° 
siécles, elle a provoqué au XI X° des débats 
passionnés. 

Elle fut découverte, par hasard, & la suite 
d’une démolition d’église, dans la seconde 
moitié du XVII° siécle. Elle faisait partie 
d'un autel votif romain, entiérement 
conservé et disparu avec le culte qui lui 
avait donné naissance. Gravé sur une 
pierre de marbre blanc, ce monument 
épigraphique avait, lors de sa découverte, 
excité trés peu la curiosité. On ne sait 
comment il put échapper a une fatale de- 
struction. 

Il était enfoui dans les fondations du 
maitre-autel de la vieille église d’ Hasparren, 
au Pays Basque, lorsqu’on le trouva, couvert 
de mortier, au moment ot cet édifice allait 
disparaitre. I] fut relégué dans un coin 
jusqu’é Vheure ot l'on s’avisa de l’étudier. 
Le mérite de la découverte en est dai a un 
obscur macgon qui ne prévoyait pas le 
bruit que ferait dans le monde scientifique ce 
marbre inconnu. C’était en 1665 (et non 
en 1660, comme le disent les Mémoires de 
Trévoux) qu’eut lieu la précieuse trouvaille. 

Je serais désireux de savoir ce que les 
auteurs anglais ont dit de cette inscription 
fameuse. Car je ne doute pas que, dans 
leurs excursions nombreuses au Pays Basque, 
plusieurs d’entre eux ne se soient rendus 4 
Hasparren, & 10 kilométres de Cambo, et 
& 25 kilométres de Bayonne, pour saluer 
cette inscription romaine du II* ou III* 
siécle, ; 

Je vous prierai done d’insérer cette lettre 
dans 1’ Atheneum. 

CHANOINE DARANATZ, 





selected version of a familiar scene, but the 


Secrétaire de Mgr. lEvéque de Bayonne. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THERE was a large audience at the Sym- 
phony Concert at Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. The programme consisted prin- 
cipally of old music : Bach’s * Brandenburg ’ 
Concerto in G, Haydn’s early ‘Le Midi’ 
Symphony, and Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ 
Symphony. The Haydn is certainly quaint, 
but interesting ; while the Schubert repre- 
sents that composer at his strongest. It is 
strange that, after writing a work entirely 
free from diffuseness, he should have pro- 
duced his so-called great Symphony in c. 
There are many great things in the latter, 
but, unlike the ‘ Unfinished,’ it is not 
all inspired. Bourgault-Ducoudray in his 
volume on Schubert asks, Why unfinished ? 
To have finished it, the writer believes, 
would have ministered to the composer’s 
own glory. Perhaps, however, Schubert 
instinctively felt that any addition to 
the two movements was risky. M. Arthur 
de Greef gave a sympathetic performance 
of Mozart’s D minor 7 anoforte Concerto. 

Modern music was agreeably represented 
by M. Paul Dukas’s ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ 
M. Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ 
and Sir E. Elgar’s ‘ Cockaigne ’ Overture. 

Mr. THOMAS BEECHAM conducted the 
fifth concert of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society at Queen’s Hall on the 11th inst. 
The programme included M. Debussy’s three 
Nocturnes, ‘ Nuages, Fétes, et Sirénes,’ and 
they were admirably rendered. It is music 
which, as it becomes familiar, grows in 
interest. Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ 
which now is seldom heard, was placed at 
the end of the programme, though it would 
have come better before the Debussy. The 
public probably does not realize when listen- 
ing to the music that it was written only 
three years after Beethoven’s death. It 
was then a new departure, and undoubtedly 
suggested to Liszt the Symphonic Poem. 
The Symphony, from those points of view, 
is of marked importance, yet, notwithstand- 
ing curious and clever realistic effects and 
masterly orchestration, one cannot but feel 
that the manner attracts much more than 
the matter. Madame Edvina sang with 
skill and strong feeling ‘‘ Depuis le jour ”’ 
from ‘ Louise’; and Miss Isolde Menges 
gave an excellent rendering of Bach’s 
Concerto in E. The programme opened 


with Mr. William Wallace’s effective ‘ Wal- 
lace ’ Symphonic Poem. 
Miss KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY gave a 


pianoforte recital at olian Hall on Tuesday 
evening. Her technique was fair, yet her 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in p, Op. 10, 
No. 3, was not altogether satisfactory. In 
the Largo, although her tempo was correct, 
she adhered too rigidly to it throughout 
the long, vet fine movement. The Menuetto 
lost much of its charm owing to the rapid 
rate at which it was taken. Miss Doubleday 
played five Preludes of Chopin, but she has 
not yet caught the atmosphere of that 
romantic music. Miss Small’s rendering of 
a showy violin solo, Hubay’s ‘ Plevna Nota,’ 
displayed cleverness and dash. 


THE last of the present series of Chamber 


Concerts at Leighton House was given on 
the 13th inst. It opened with M. Debussy’s 
Quartet in G@ minor, which among modern 


works holds high place. A good reading 
was offered by the British String Quartet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hobday gave a delightful 
rendering of Brahms’s Sonata for viola and 


pianoforte (Op. 120). Mr. Walter Hyde 
was the singer. The programme ended 
with M. Fauré’s Pianoforte Quartet in c 


minor. The concerted works were not long, 





and offered striking contrasts as regards 
style. 


THE eighth and last Subscription Sym- 
phony Concert will take place this afternogn 
at Queen’s Hall, when the boy Solomon will 
play Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto. 


Miss JEAN STERLING MACKINIAY’S 
matinées at the Little Theatre are wonder- 
fully attractive. She is a clever singer and 
actor. Every movement of the hands and 
face serves to intensify the words of her 
songs. There is no making of points, and 
the art by which she achieves success is 
felt, but not seen. The programme last 
Thursday week was very varied. We may 
note ‘The Boar’s Head’ Carol, the Sussex 
‘ Arise, Arise,’ and the ‘ Agincourt Song,’ 
in which a quartet of boy choristers took 
part. The delivery by her husband Mr. 
Harcourt Williams of ‘Francis Bacon's 
Discourse on Masques and Triumphs’ was 
exceedingly quaint. 

Dr. Witt1AmM Cummrincs has published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Handel, the Duke of 
Chandos, ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” ’ 
in, which there are interesting details. The 
writer mentions that Bach unfortunately 
arrived in Halle the very day Handel had left 
for England. If they had met, it is, how- 
ever, probable, as Mr. Streatfeild says in his 
‘Life of Handel,’ that no record of their 
conversation would have been preserved. 
In referring to the music-library of the 
Duke of Chandos, which was dispersed at 
the sale by auction at Canons in 1747, the 
Doctor mentions one volume, bound in 
scarlet morocco and gold, which is in his 
own library. It contains a collection of 
Handel’s church music probably written by 
John Christopher Smith and his son. The 
manuscript presents interesting differences 
from the German Handel Society edition. 
The various stories respecting the title of 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’ for the Air 
and Variations in E are related. The title 
was evidently given to the music by the 
Bath firm of musicsellers, J. & W. Lintern. 
By the way, when the Lessons first ap- 
peared, Handel wrote in his Address that 
he was publishing them because “ Surrep- 
ticious and incorrect copies of them had got 
Abroad.”’ Did one of those copies perchance 
fall into the hands of Jean Francois Dandrieu, 
whose ‘ Premier Livre de Clavecin,’ published 
at Paris in 1724 (Handel’s Suites appeared 
in 1720), contains a Rondeau with an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith ° ? 


M. Emire Miynarskr, the well-known 
conductor of the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Seottish Orchestra, is organizing a Festival 
of British Music, to be held at Queen’s Hall 
on May llth, 13th, and 15th. A Com- 
mittee are to consider what are, in their 
opinion, the best works produced during 
the last ten years, though we presume that 
the final selection will rest with M. Mlynar- 
ski. The time for holding the Festival is 
favourable for British composers, except 
for the distraction caused by the war, and 
the apathy hitherto shown by the public 
for native art. That apathy is not extinct, 
but there are signs that it is passing away ; 
moreover, British musicians are now freeing 
themselves from the foreign influences 
which often prove harmful. 


In his Life of César Franck, M. Vincent 
d’Indy relates how in 1870, during an 
interval between mounting guard at the 
outposts, he and MM. Henri Dupare and 
Arthur Coquart paid a visit to their revered 
master, and found him deeply moved by 
an article he had read in the Figaro. As 
they entered he exclaimed, “I must write 





music to it,’ and soon afterwards he sang 
to them his setting. This Ode, “I am 
Paris, queen of all the cities,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ was never published, and he 
was the first composer to write music to a 
prose poem.” 

The combined Colonne and Lamoureux 
Orchestras are now giving weekly concerts 
at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, MM. Chevillard 
and Pierné conducting alternately. Last 
Sunday there was a César Franck programme, 
and that Ode was sung by Mlle. Marthe 
Chenal for the first time. 

It appears that M. Saint-Saéns, as well 
as Franck, set this Paris Ode to music. 
Both compositions were sent to the Opéra 
director, but rejected. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
=_ Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
= Ballad Concert, 7, Queen’s 
Turs. Samuel Dushkin’s Violin Recital, 815, a Hall. 
Wen. Classical Concert Society, 3, Zolian fis 
Sar. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, 
~ Donald Tovey'’s Beethoven 


ueen’s Ha 
ecital, 3. + 5, | Molian Hall. 








DRAMA 


Qe 


Bernard Shaw: a Critical Study. By 
P. P. Howe. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Accorp1neG to the British Museum Cata- 
logue, fourteen books have already been 
written on the subject of Mr. Shaw, and 
few are more than five years old. It was 
inevitable that a ‘‘ Series of Modern Mono- 
graphs ”’ should contain a volume on him, 
and natural that its author should be Mr. 
Howe, who has already written a good 
deal about Mr. Shaw in the course of his 
works on the modern English drama. But 
we confess to a feeling of impatience at this 
prodigious multiplication of books, which 
would seem to indicate the prevalence of 
literary parasitism rather than a critical 
spirit. Mr. Howe, fortunately, is no body- 
snatcher. We believe we are justified in 
saying hat his treatment of the subject 
is the treatment which would most com- 
mend itself to Mr. Shaw. It is a study 
of ideas, not a hotchpotch of gossip and 
rhapsody. So severely does it confine 
itself to criticism that it falls short in 
biographical details of ‘ Who ’s Who.’ 

The first of Mr. Shaw’s ideas to be dis- 
covered by the author seems scarcely of 
sufficient depth to demand so many pages 
of demonstration as Mr. Howe has given 
it. ‘‘ Mr. Shaw hates the poor,” is the 
idea. Other writers have made the same 
discovery, and commented on the singu- 
larity of Mr. Shaw’s taste. The truth of 
the matter is that Mr. Shaw, like every 
decent-minded person, hates poverty ; 
but the sentiment is so general that its 
simple expression would not cause the 
slightest perturbation. To remedy this 
state of affairs, annoying to a person who 
wanted to see things done, Mr. Shaw, first 
and foremost a dramatist, personified 
poverty, told all his audiences that he 
hated the poor, and received a great deal 
of attention. That was in his early days, 
before he had written any plays. There- 
aftet, when he wished to arraign any evil, 
he personified it, and made it a character 
in a play. Mr.. Shaw’s dramas are 
morality plays in the original sense of the 
term. 
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Mr. Howe makes the same criticism on 
the gradual supersession of the plays by 
their prefaces as we made in our review 
of the volume containing ‘ Misalliance ’ 
(Atheneum, May 30th, 1914). But we 
have, nevertheless, our suspicions as to 
his further comments on the matter. 
Mathematical proof of the relative shrink- 
age of the plays at the expense of their 
Prefaces does not convince us of the truth 
of Mr. Howe’s theory that the latter are 
“the dramatic overplus which is not 
worked in.”’ In strict point of fact there 
is often enough no tangible connexion 
between the two. ‘ Misalliance ’ was pro- 
duced in 1910; its Preface, the ‘ Treatise 
on Parents and Children,’ was, we are 
led to believe, written only just before 
the publication in book-form in May, 
1914. The Prefaces are the undramatic 
overplus, if overplus they be at all. 
Mr. Shaw’s audiences must so far out- 
mumber the readers of his books as to 
make it more than worth his while to 
use his stock of dramatic ideas in 
their natural manner, instead of turning 
them into Prefaces. Mr. Howe should 
remember that in England people of 
the modern generation at least had 
no great taste for reading plays until Mr. 
‘Shaw offered his own, with the addition 
-of humorous prose essays (or so they 
were commonly held to be) and lengthy 
stage-directions for the help of the un- 
trained reader. After he had shown that 
even his own plays called for no severe 
intellectual efforts on the part of readers, 
publishers began to give the drama of to- 
day more attention in their lists. 

When Mr. Shaw’s boy-poet, Eugene 
Marchbanks, has at last, after much ado, 
gone out into the night, Candida and her 
husband embrace, glad to be rid of the 
young nuisance. “ But they do not know 
the secret in the poet’s heart,” explains 
Mr. Shaw in a stage-direction as the curtain 
falls. Mr. Howe does know, and writes 
a chapter about it. His analysis of the 
secret makes it appear at first sight very 
like a whole family of journalistic tags : 
‘** Live dangerously,” ‘‘ Be something, do 
something,” ‘‘ To thine own self be true,” 
and so on. But, fortunately, he does not 
stop there. Mr. Shaw’s principal cha- 
racters (especially his heroines) are per- 
sons who are in the grip, not of a convic- 
tion, but of an uncontrollable force, some- 
times specifically designated the ‘ Life 
Force,” but generally anonymous, and 
strongly suggestive of a religious conver- 
sion. Indeed, it is remarkable to what 
extent the later plays of Mr. Shaw, from 
‘ The Devil’s Disciple ’ onwards, have been 
concerned with this subject. Mr. Howe 
concludes his book in a somewhat curious 
manner by pointing out, in the tone of one 
making a great discovery, that the world 
is still carnivorous and alcoholic, in spite 
of his subject’s propaganda, and that, in 
fact, Mr. Shaw has not set the Thames on 
fire. One is inclined to retort, ‘‘ Who 
deniges of it, Betsey ?”’ 

Mr. Howe’s criticism contains a few 
irrelevances, but on the whole it is just 
and unbiased, amusingly written, and not 
lacking in profundity. 


Dramatic Gossip. 


» At the Savoy Mr. H. B. Irving is doing 
well with Mr. Vachell’s ‘ Searchlights,’ 
which, if not a great play, exhibits effectively 
a theme of universal interest to-day—the 
changes in feeling and character produced 
by the war. So faras the idle young man, 
full of debts and pleasures, is concerned, 
the play is undoubtedly justified, for the 
war has made ‘‘nuts”’ into excellent fight- 
ing material. The change in the father, who 
discovers that he has no right to that title, 
is not so convincing; but Mr. Irving goes 
far to make the character real, and it is one 
at least with a good stage pedigree. Fay 
Davis, whose return to the London stage 
is welcome, is charming as the wife. 


THE lapse of four years since the production 
of ‘Baby Mine’ does not appear to have 
eaused any loss in its mirth-provoking 
qualities, and the farce goes well at the 
Vaudeville. Iris Hoey is a lively repre- 
sentative of the wife and supposed mother 
of the notorious infants, and there is a 
solemnity about Mr. Arthur Leigh’s playing 
of the police inspector quite in accord with 
the dignity and impassiveness of the tra- 
ditional London constable; while as the 
good-natured friend, whose unwilling com- 


pliance in his wife’s schemes is his undoing, | 


Mr. Weedon Grossmith repeats his old 
triumph. The alterations made since the 
play was first given are few, and mostly, we 
think, concern some slight abbreviations in 
the last act. 

In striking contrast to the farce of ‘ Baby 
Mine’ is the curtain-raiser ‘ A Man of 
Ideas, by Mr. Miles Malleson, which, 
though not new, is a serious piece of work. 


THE most important production of the 
present season at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, took place last week, when Mr. 
Lennox Robinson’s three-act play ‘'The 
Dreamers’ was given, The play deals with 
the tragic story of Robert Emmet, and 
the personality of the young Irish patriot 
dominates it throughout. 

Mr. Robinson has handled his leading 
character with sympathetic insight and 
understanding. He shows him before the 
abortive rising, full of hope, inspiring his 


/somewhat timorous and half-hearted fol- 
|lowers with his own burning enthusiasm, 
| He shows him in the moment of action, 
| alert and confident, and, when his plans 
|are” defeated, a calm and heroic figure 
| prepared for death, and fighting to the end. 
| There are some forty characters in the 
| play, and in his treatment of the second act, 
in which a gathering of the leaders of the 
conspiracy takes place, Mr. Robinson dis. 
plays technical skill of a high order. The 
‘part of Emmet was admirably played by 
|; Mr. Fred O'Donovan, while Sara Allgood 
was good as Sarah Curran, but, perhaps a 
little too robust. Mr. Arthur Sinclair gave 
a thoughtful interpretation of the character 
of John Brady; and Mr. Kerrigan showed 
his versatility and brilliant acting in each 
of the three parts allotted to him. 

In a Foreword to the edition of the play 
just published by Messrs. Maunsel the 
author anticipates criticism on _ historical 
| grounds. He admits that he has left out of 
his drama several persons closely con- 
nected with the Emmet insurrection, and 
urges that ‘selection and _ rejection of 
|incidents and characters is the beginning 
| and end of all playmaking.”’ 
| But the play as it stands needs no such 
|apologia. It is vivid and personal, and it is 
| also eminently sane. 
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STUDIES IN MILTON 


An_ Essay 
By ALDEN SAMPSON, 


on Poetry. 
A.M. (Harvard 


Oniversity). 


Illustrated with a Woodcut by TIMOTHY COLE, N.A., from the bust in clay of Milton at 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


‘* We take it as promising that such a volume 


8vo, 320 pp., uncut, 8s. net. 


as Mr. Alden Sampson has given us is sure and 


stimulating evidence of rapidly approaching grace and strength in letters...... Mr. Sampson, besides 


realizing the happier truths about 


ilton and the art and craft of the poets, brings some new lights to 


bear...... [His] estimate of this poet and of all makers of poetry is brilliantly suggestive...... Mr. Sampson 
with this timely book—admirably written, stimulating, and necessary—reminds us of the source of 
inspiration and spiritual refreshment which is ever in our hands.”—The Saturday Review. 

** There will always be room for a book like this inspicing essay, which studies Milton from the 








point of view of the most refined American culture of these days, a culture which, inheriting its philo- 
sophical traditions from the Concord School, and always valuing the finest monuments of English poetry 
with a reverence akin to that felt by modern men of learning for the masterpieces of the ancient world, 
has not a little in common with the specific genius of the greatest poet of Puritanism.”— The Scotsman. 

‘*If there should ever be a Miltonic revival, the Recording Angel will doubtless make a large 
credit entry under the name of Mr. Alden Sampson. His ‘ Studies in Milton and An Essay on Poetry’ 
is easily the best thing of its kind that has yet been written of the Cromwellian poet. It is so good 
because Mr. Sampson’s heart is evidently in his work. He is not merely a Milton student, but a Milton 
om and therefore he writes not only with knowledge, but with reverence.”—The Argonaut, Sas 

rancisco. 





London: JOHN MURRAY. 
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METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE SERVICE EDITION. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In eight volumes. Square fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
Kach book is in two volumes. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. | THE FIVE NATIONS. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 





THE HUMAN GERMAN. By EDWARD EDGE- 
WORTH. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [February 25. 


Nowadays, when so much misinformation is being printed about the 
Germans, these genuine sketches should be read with interest. They de- 
scribe with much min, .eness the daily life of Berlin and the peculiar 
characteristics of the ordinary German as distinguished from the overbearing 
Junker class. ‘The book is very amusingly written. 


RADA: a Play. 
top, 4s. 6d. net. 


This play has its scene in Belgium, and is founded upon the recent 
afflictions of that country. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. By 4. cLUTTON. 
BROCK. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. [Fifth Edition. 


These articles attracted considerable attention when" they appeared in 
the Times Literary Supplement. 


POEMS, by MAURICE MARTERLINCK. Translated into 


English Verse by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 
[March 4. 


The poems are translated in their original metres. Their curious and 
individual beauty is quite unlike anything else in Belgian letters. 


FIRST LESSONS IN WAR. 


WILKINSON. Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, gilt 


By SPENSER 
[Third Edition. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN WAR. |»; Lt. «. 
CARR LAUGHTON. Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. 
THE GERMAN ARMY IN WAR. spy 4. 


HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENG- 


LAN D. By ARTHUR F. LEACH. With 43 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 


This book is the first connected or detailed history of English schools 
down to the Reformation. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN A TURKISH 
HAREM. by GRACE ELLISUN, Author of ‘Abdul Hamid’s 


Daughter.” With an Introduction by EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
M.A. F.B.A. F.R.C.P., and 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


All the conventional ideas of life in a Turkish harem are shattered by the 
extremely picturesque and illuminating letters which Miss Grace Ellison has 
written. 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 


BRUCK. With 6 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The author writes of what came under his observation during a fourteen 
months’ tour through Brazil. 


THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES. 2, 


MacLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
[Methuen’s Health Series, February 25. 


Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 


By G. J. 








FICTION. 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By arnotp 


BENNETT. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [February 25. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. _ Being 
the Story of Aprilis.s By MARJORIE BOWEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* The story throbs with colour as well as with dramatic interest.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A fine story of Florence and Savonarola with a wonderfully convincing 
atmosphere of historical accuracy.” —Globe. 


PERCY—AND OTHERS. 


8vo, 6s. 
‘*The humour of Mr. Anstey is as fresh and delightful to-day as it was 
when he wrote ‘ Vice Versa.’”—Country Life. 


FORLORN ADVENTURERS. By AGNES and 


EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘ The Golden Barrier.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MIXED PACK. By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of 
‘Sandy Married.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
‘* Rollicking fan, and written in a delightfully quaint way.”—Globe. 


IN OTHER DAYS. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of 


‘ The Severins.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*The lovely sketches of the happy informalities of a Cornish artists 
colony give the book real charm and freshness.” — Birmingham Post. 


TIPPERARY TOMMY. 4 Novel of the War. By 


JOSEPH KEATING, Crown 8vo, 6s. [March 4. 


A PEOPLE’S MAN. 8y E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
Crown 8vo, 68 [Second Edition. 
‘*It is a novel with a purpose...... a story of thrilling interest.”— World. 


LITTLE MRS. LEE. By MARGARET HOPE, Author of 


‘Christina Holbrook.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAMILY. By £LINoR 


‘Bellamy.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDGAR CHIRRUP. By PEGGY WEBLING, Author 


of ‘The Pearl Stringer.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Miss Webling has drawn a wholly lovable hero, and written an enjoy- 
able novel in a graceful and easy style.” —Court Journal. 


THE HIGHWAY. By L. G. MOBERLY, Author of ‘Man 


and Woman.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [February 25. 


ROGER INGRAM, by MARGARET WESTRUP (Mrs. 


W. Sydney Stacey), Author of ‘Tide Marks.’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LILY LOUISA, By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH, Author of 
‘ Pillars of Smoke,’ ‘ Potter and Clay.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RED HAIR. by ROBERT HALIFAX, Author of ‘The White 


Thread.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINGS OF WAX. 
BURNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A thrilling story...... a perpetual feast of delight.” — Times. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. By 
FREDERICK WATSON, Author of ‘Shallows.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘¢ The fun is full and delicious.” —Liverpool Post. ae ; 
‘* A clever study of the comedy and pathos of social ambition.” — Times. 


STARVEACRE. By J. MILLS WHITHAM, Author of 


‘Broom.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A moving and engrossing book. Raikes and-Brenda are admirably 


a : ; ; ‘ 
drawn, and the narrative is swift and well-sustained.’ — Times. 


ENTER AN AMERICAN. By E. CROSBY-HEATH, 


Author of ‘ Henrietta Taking Notes.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HUNGERHEART. 
BOOK HERE... By W. PETT RIDGE. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


(Second Edition. 
‘Pull of Mr. Pett Ridge’s effervescing humour.” —Daily Graphic. 
FROM BEYON D THE PALE. Crown 8vo, 2. net. 
‘‘ A delicate theme is tackled with much skill and good feeling in this 
very tender little record.”— Daily Telegraph. 


By F. ANSTEY. Crown 


MORDAUNT, Author of 


A South African Novel. By YELVA 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [February 25. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 


ANNOUNCE 
THE SIXTH LARGE EDITION OF THE SENSATION OF THE NEW YEAR. 


WHAT I FOUND OUT IN THE HOUSE OF A GERMAN PRINCE 


By an ENGLISH GOVERNESS. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 





TIME TABLE OF “WHAT I FOUND OUT.” 





PUBLISHED oe or". FOURTH EDITION. . . . JANUARY 29. 
RECEIVED 30 COLUMNS OF REVIEWS ON DAY OF FIFTH EDITION . , . . FEBRUARY 1. 
PUBLICATION. SIXTH EDITION FEBRUARY 8 
SECOND EDITION . 4. JANUARY 25. > a he 8. 
THIRD EDITION . . . | JANUARY 27. SEVENTH EDITION . . . IN THE PRESS. 


THESE DATES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES! 








CECIL CHESTERTON’S WISE BOOK ON THE WAR. 


THE PRUSSIAN HATH SAID IN HIS HEART. 


By CECIL CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


‘* From the trenchant pen of Cecil Chesterton...... piquant in the extreme, and Mr. Chesterton is as sensible as he is vigorous...... crushing in its 
effect.” — Aberdeen Journal. 

‘« The book is a masterly treatment of the political history of Europe in its many phases of diplomatic policy.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘It is far the best and wisest book on the war that has yet been published.” —Hvening News. ‘* Admirable.”— Daily Express. 








W. L. COURTNEY’S STUDY OF THE FUTURE OF MILITARISM. 


ARMAGEDDON AND _ AFTER. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. Crown 8vo, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


‘¢ The theme demands a wide knowledge of history, international politics, and mankind. Dr. Courtney brings all these to bear, and more, in his brief 
treatise.” — Observer. 
‘*Calm and steadying, admirable little book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* Full of vigour and earnestness.” —Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: His Mysticism and Poetry. 


By PIERRE BERGER. Translated from the French by D. H..CONNER. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


** We have nothing but praise for this very fine exposition of a difficult theme.” —Academy. 
“It is good indeed to be able to welcome so fine an example of expository criticism in so excellent a translation.”—Daily Telegraph. 











NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIES. 


ALBRECHT RITSCHL AND HIS SCHOOL. 


By Prof. ROBERT MACKINTOSH, M.A. D.D., Lecturer in the University of Manchester. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST NOVELS. 


TRESPASS. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors of ‘The Shulamite,’ IS HAVING A GREAT RECEPTION. [Second Edition Now Ready. 


** A fine piece of work...... Lays a strong hold on the imagination.” — Pall Mall Gazette. “ A strong and vivid bit of writing.” —Aberdeen Journal. 
** A good story of strong human feeling.”—Morning Post. * Poignant.”— Daily News. ‘** Powerful and intense throughout.” —Scotsman. 
** It is a strong and moving piece of work, and the authors have never done better.” —Sunday Times. 


MRS. LATHAM’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘The Head of the Household.’ 


‘“* Very interesting......... Fresh and human.”— Yorkshire Daily Post. ‘** Kasy-going comedy...... very humap...... quietly humorous.” —Morning Post. 
** Real humour...... very clever.” —Hvening Standard. **Sure to please most people.” —Daily News. 


THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM. 


By E. C. VIVIAN, Author of ‘ Passion Fruit,’ &c. 


‘* It is difficult to remember any recent English novel in which so much sincere and strenuous purpose has been coupled with such great dramati¢ 
force as Mr. Vivian commande...... without a doubt this is by far the best novel he has written.” —Standard. 


aaa THE SIXTH SENSE. 


By STEPHEN McKENNA, Author of ‘ The Reluctant Lover,’ ‘ Sheila Intervenes,’ &c. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lr. 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Lee 
Editorial Communications should be addressei to “THE EDITOR.”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘THE ATHENZ UM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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